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Another of the promised surprises: We 
shall publish next week an elegantly illus- 
trated four-page supplement on Wellesley 
College ; apropos of the laying of the corner 
stone of the new Stone building last week,and 


illustrating the most recent phase of the 


higher education for women in this country. | 








Che Outlook. 


Before this paper reaches our readers the choice | 


of the Chicago Convention for President will most 
probably be announced. In the light of the most 
recent in‘elligence we see no reason for modifying 
the opinion which we expressed last .week, that 
Gen. Grant will be the candidate, though it is not 
always safe to count upon the result of a political 
convention, especially where the antagonisms are 
so bitter and the plotters and schemers so un- 
scrupulous as in this case. The spectacle as it 
assumes larger proportions and attracts more and 
more attention is not calculated to command the 
admiration of thoughtful citizens. It is an ocea- 
sion that exposes too fully the weakness of our 
political system and the greed of our public men to 
be a source of satisfaction, or to suggest any feel- 
ings but those of shame and disgust. There can 
scarcely be any right-minded citizen who wonid 
not prefera presidential tenure of almost any Jength 
to the unseemly scramble which under the present 
system is perennially going on. 


Bismarck is the sphinx of European politics, 
and cablegrams from Europe about his supposed 
projected policy are the puzzles of students of 
current affairs. It.seems to be certain that nego- 
tiations are still pending between Bismarck and 
the Vatican for a material modification of the 
ecclesiastical laws of Germany; thatthe Pope is 
apparently more inclined to counsel the German 


| commenced a vigorous agitation against the laws 
which are supposed by the hierarchy to militate 
against the liberty of the Church and by the secu- 
| larists to be uecessary for the supremacy of the 
State; that the Government is about to introduce 
a bill for the amendment or modification of these 


laws, the purport cf which is not yet known, and 


perhaps is not yet fully determined on; and that 
there is possibly some ground for the charges 
freely preferred against the Government that its 
action is dependent upon the result of the pending 
negotiations between the Vatican and Prince 
Bismarck. We judge the irue reading of the 
riddle to be that both Bismarck and the German 
hierarchy are tired of war and expect to negotiate 
a truce, if not a permanent peace, and that each 
party is maneuvering to get as strong a position 
and as large a following as possible to secure good 
advantage in the final compact. Whatits terms 
will be no one can now wisely forecast; but we 
shall be surprised if it does not involve the su- 
premwe power of the State to control the appoint- 
|ment of ecclesiastics: who draw their 
| from the State. 


salaries 


Mr. Bradlaugh’s personal unpopularity in Eng 
|Jand puts the principle which he represents at a 
disadvantage; but it is certain sooner or Jater to 
be accepted and adopted by the English people. 
| He objects to taking the customary oath of his of- 
| fice as member of Parliament, ‘‘ So help me God,” 
because he is an atheist; and the question of 
modifying the oath bas been referred to a special 
committee. Meanwhile a motion in opposition to 
| administering the oath to Mr. Bradlaugh has been 
| rejected by a vote of 289 to 274. Parliament long 
since abolished the oath framed to exclude Roman 
| Catbclies; it bas struck out from the oath the 
| words ‘‘ upon the faith of a true Christian,” so as 
to admit Jews; it bas permitted a simple affirma- 
tion to take the plece of the oath, so as to admit 
Quakers, and sooner or tater it will allow what- 
ever modification may be necessary to open its 
doors even to an atheist. Wedo not admire the 
political wisdom of Mr. Bradlaugh’s constituents; 
bat if any English constituency chooses to be rep- 
| resented by such a map, the rest of England will 
not permanently deny them the right. The suc- 
cessive changes in the form of oath made to admit 
to Parliament Romanists, Jews and Quakers are 
prophetic of the final admission of any represent- 
ative who is loyal to his country, whatever may 
be his religion or his irreligion. Disfranchising 
atheism wiil not convert atheists. 


The opinion of the West Point Court of Inquiry, 
that Whittaker is guilty of the act of self-mutila- 
tion, will not be likely to surprise any one who 
has noted the obvious inclination of the Court 
from the beginning of the investigation toward 
that theory, and would not, for that reason, carry 
any considerable weight even were it more fully 
borne out by the evidence thanitis. As it stands, 
the case is simply not proven, with the balance of 
probability in the judgment of people outside of 
West Point in Whittaker’s favor. The case has 
been referred to the President for final action, 
and since Prof. Greener, from whom we print a 
stirring letter on another page, has asked to be 
heard in Whittaker’s favor, it is probable that it 
will come before a tribunal which will proceed on 
the old and excellent theory of regarding tbe 
accused as innocent until he be proven guilty. 


There are indications of a crisis in the South 
American war. Events have confirmed last week’s 





were concentrating their forces for an impending 
battle with the Allies near Taena. In the event 
of their decisive success they proposed to offer 
| terms of peace; in case their proffer was rejected, 
or they were defeated, the fleet was to destroy 
Callao and blockade the adjacent ports through 
which Lima may be reached from the sea. 
estimated that the 


It was 
Chilians had 19,000 and the 
Allies 13,000 troops in the neighborhood of Taena. 
The latest reports declare that Tacna has been 
occupied by the Chilians. and that the bombard- 
ment of Callav is in progress, from which it is 
reasonable to infer tuat a battle has been fought 
with decided success by the Chilians, and that 
they are proceeding to carry out the programme 
outlined above. 


Some reduction of the municipal expenses is 
likely to be made by the act passed by the Legis- 
lature on the last day of its session, amounting, 
it is expected, during the current year to $200,000, 
and afterward to considerably more, although 
not enough to have any appreciable effect upon 
the rate of taxation. More radical measures are 
wanted than any which the Legislature has yet 
ventured to apply, and the passage of this bill, 
which may be regarded as an entering wedge, 
should be followed up by sharp and repeated 
blows of the legislative hammer. The only change 
which the bill makes in the city government is 
the consolidation of the Building with the Fire 
Department, whereby a saving will be effected of 
$30,000 per annum and it is hoped a greater degree 
of efficiency secured. Nothing, however, could 
te much worse than the management of the Build- 
ing Department has been, and it is a relief to think 
| that, whether Mayor Cooper’s proceedings against 
|the present superintendent succeed or not, its 
| administration is to be transferred to another 
| head. 








The death of Richard B. Connolly, which oc- 
curred at Marseilles, France, on Monday, recalls 
the period of misgovernment through which this 
city was passing ten years ayo, and removesone who 
was not the least striking figure of that period. 
It may be said of Connolly that he did not initiate 
the schemes of plunder by which the city was 
robbed of fifty millions of dollars, and that by the 
surrender of his own office he made the way easier 
for the detection of his associates; but he never 
refused to share in the plunder, and never brought 
forth fruits of repeutance by msking restitution 
of his ill-gotten gains; of which, indeed, he is 
beiieved to have retained a larger proportion than 
any other of the conspirators. The fate of these 
men affords the most significant comment that 
could be offered on their dishonest practices. 
Their exposure in the first instance, it will be 
remembered, was precipitated by the violent 
death of James Watson, who was County Auditor 
at the time, and a most efficient agent in manipu- 
lating their schemes. Tweed, after becoming a 

yanderer and an outcast, died in prison; Sweeny 

and Connolly have been for ten years fugitives 
from a merited justice, and the lesser actors in 
the scene—Corson, Woodward, Genet and others 
—are still either exiles, or, having compromised 
their offenses with the Courts, are living under a 
cloud at home. 


In California the speedy justice which had 
overtaken Kearney and Kalloch has appar- 
ently been defeated by technicalities. The 
Supreme Court of the State has rendered a decis- 
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ion on the habeas corpus appeal from the Superior 
Court of San Francisco releasing Kearney, and 
the last mentioned court has sustained the de- 
murrer interposed by Kalloch to the impeacbment 
proceedings brought against him by the Board of 
Supervisors, dismissing the proceedings. At this 
distance and with the few facts which the tele- 
graphic reports furnish it is impossible to comment 
intelligently on these decisions, but it wil! certainly 
be a misfortune if a miscarriage of substantial 
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structive to read the contemporaneous political 
history of an age in the light of a later age when 
its deeper movements are fully revealed. It is 
then seen that the Cavalier was contending 
against the inevitable, and that equally in his 
triumpbs and in the triumphs of his foes the cause 
of constitutional government moved steadily on- 
ward. Political parties and measures are of vast 
importance, but viewed in connection with the 
world-wide movement of human thought their 
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Christian.’”’ That may be ; but if so, and if the 
want be not satisfied, it is a confession of imbe- 
cility. The true criterion by which to judge the 
genuineness of such an avowal is the answer to the 
pointed query, ‘‘Then why, if you have decision 
enough of character to know your own mind, do 
do you not will to become a follower of Christ ?” 

This direct personal appeal to common sense 
ought in all cases to be sufficient in determining 
the honesty of such a declaration, and would be, 


poe 


justice results. More hopeful, perhaps, than any 
action which the courts could take is the facet that 
public sentiment is thoroughly aroused, and will 
not submit to furtber trifling with public interests. 
Reputable San Francisco, it is said, is only wait- 
ing for a chance to ‘‘ match a clean shirt against 
a dirty one.” 


failures and achievements are insignificant; what 
is really great and permanent in national life, al- 
though often conspicuous in their platforms only | 
by its absence, asserts itself in spite of them. 
Now, it is this deeper significance of life which 
great crises bring out with tragic clearness. Men 
shut their eyes and compromise until they think 
they have indetinitely adjourned the day of 
reckoning, and then suddenly God steps to the 
front, and policies, concealments and compro- 
mises are swept to the winds. The peace was all 
a lie; the prosperity a snare; the riches a golden 


were it not for the fact that right here on the 
very Plsza of Indecision, whence fork the eternal 
ways, theologians have succeeded after centuries 
of metaphysical miasm in raising a fog dense 
enough to hide the Divine index, and damp enough 
to chill the most enthusiastic soul. In answer to 
the oft-repeated question, ‘* What is Conversion?” 
there is no necessary obscurity, although obscurity 
has been thrown around it. Tbe word means 
simply con-verto—about-face! Aman is converted 
from intemperance when he turns his back upon 
alcohol and becomes a constant abstainer. He 
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DECORATION DAY. 
T isa wise instinct which prompts the nation 
‘ to commemorate the great events and men of 
its history, for nations, like men, do not live by 
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bread alone but by faith, by inspirations, by senti- 
ments and principles. In the peaceful life of 
peaceful times there is the same call for self- 
sacrifice and heroi-in as in great crises, but the occa- 
sions present themselves with so little of outward 
show and circumstance that the call often falls 
upon dulled ears and finds no wide and inspiring 
response. Buying and selling, sowing and reap- 
ing, the uninterrupted current of affairs, make men 
insensible of the deep, wide movements of which 
these same familiar things are part, This is 
equally true of the individual life. Years of pros- 
perity following one upon the other in unbroken 
succession have a strong tendeney to make us 
blind and deaf to the deeper teachings of events. 
We take the world as it is, and finding it full of 


good things we allow ourselves to be bribed with | 


comforts. But aftera time a bolt flashes across 
our bright sky and in a glance we read the tre- 
mendous possibilities of existence to which we 
have deliberately blinded our eyes. 

The materializing tendency is strong in this 
country, and the near future promises an increase 
of temptations in this direction. No other nation 
has ever experienced so rapid a development, so 
sudden a growth into power, such quick and im- 
mense amassing of riches. Th2 splendid suprem- 
acy of Athens is: partly explained by the fact that 
the only empire possible to her lay in the world 
of thought and beauty. Her scanty territory 
offered no opportunity for the free play of her 
genius and energy, and even at the moment when 
her territorial limits swept the #gean almost to 
the shores of Asia there was not scope enough for 
a race whose fertile genius made easy conquests in 
every field of effort. With us, on the other hand, 
the field is so wide and inviting, the chances of 
fortune so many, the necessity of the work so 
pressing, that we are in danger of being made 
slaves by our opportunities. There ean be no 
doubt that we are entering upon an age of unpar- 
alleled prosperity. The rapid spread of the in- 
dustrial spirit, the obvious and increasing disinte- 
gration of the feudal organization with its theories 
of State, its false diplomacy, its great armies, its 
class restrictions, the marvelous inventions which 
make men hundred-handed like Briareus, and 
deliver over to them the powers of earth and air— 
all these point to a day of immense production. 
of incalculable wealth, with immensely increased 
temptations to luxury and moral decay. In the 
older civilizations these temptations were n-ver 
successfully resisted ; it remains to be seen whether 
we shall be the masters of our wealth or its slaves, 
whether we shall exchange our manhood for its 
indulgences or coin it anew with integrity aud 
love, and make it the currency of noble enterprise 
and of a large-hearted Christianity. 

There are no accidents in history. It is a dis- 
tinct and constantly developing revelation of God 
to man; a disclosure, like the Old Testament, in 
which divine love and power and human weakness 
are blending to work out the problems of life. 
States rise and fall, parties that seem to divide the 
world between them come and go, but the de- 
velopment of the race moves on as if these were 
mere incidents, as indeed they are. This great 
stream whose courses we often fancy we are shap- 
ing is really making its own channels; bearing us 
with it if we will, or leaving us stranded and im- 
potent if we attempt to stay its flow. It is in- 





background for moral and spiritual poverty. 
For a time all eyes are clear and things are 
quoted at their true values. Wealth, trade, 
merchandise go down in the seale; integrity, 
courage, moral greatness goup. A sudden inspi- 
ration lifts society to a level where nobleness is 
easy and sacrifice seems the natural thing. The 
nation’s soul revolts against its bondage and shines 
out in new heroisms. Commonplaces merge into 
great achievements and a freer and truer life re- 
ne-vs itself in every class of society. 

It is sueh a time as this which Decoration 
Day recalls to the national mind and heart once 
every year. It brings back again the heroic age 


of our recent history, and declares once more, | 


with all the emphasis of that immeasurable sacri- 


fice, that a nation’s life is not in commerce, in | 


lines of railways, in wheat-fields, in factories, in 


fleets or forts, but in nobility of purpose and | 


action; in a statesmanship that follows close 
upon buman needs and a power that makes itself 
the servant of love. We do well to recall that 
mighty army of the dead whose achievements we 
glory in, whose agonies made possible our en- 
trance into this good beritage. In the camp and 
in the hospital, along the lonely picket line, on 
the march and under the fire of battle they heard 
that other roll-call and passed on to answer there, 
the very flower of our youth and our time. In 
the long procession of our busy life there is one 
division that moves with broken ranks. The roll 
of its dead is longer than the roll of its living. 
Let us honor it as it moves forward with its scars 
and rent banners, and let us honor its dead not 
only with the flower that fades but with fidelity to 
those great traditions and principles for which 
they gave their lives. 








CHRIST'S CRITERION. 


i the Plaza of Indecision, at the forking of two 
roads, whence one trends invitingly down- 
ward, broad and social, while the other rises steep 
and unfrequented, the only direction of the 
Divine finger is toward the heart of the question- 
ing pilgrim. Which direction shall I take? inde- 
cisively asks the traveler. The only answer is 
a whisper from the still, small voice, ‘‘ Whither 
art thou bound?” The soul instinctively replies, 
‘*T want to go heavenward!” But to this there 
comes noreply—and why? The index finger points 
silently within. The way is plain enough, pilgrim 
—but what of thy will? 

It is thus with all the cross-purposes of life. 
From out the true path there are constantly lead- 
ing short cuts into the false. These are filled with 
multitudes who, insisting at every turn upon a 
sign, have none giventhem save that of the prophet 
Jonas. They know as well as he knew that 
it is impossible to reach Nineveh by traveling to- 
ward Tarshish. Common sense determines us, if 
we desire to reach the summit, not to take a left 
or right hand divergence down a hill. Is it not 
plain, therefore, that moral hesitation is due more 
to want of definite motive than to lack of guid- 
ance? Men indulge doubt when dawning con- 
science would send them forth about their Father’s 
business. Forgetful of the courage of the Child 
in the Temple, they hastily rejoin the first return- 
ing company. 

How often we hear men say ‘‘I want to bea 





| Serve you this day God or Mammon? 





may or may not take the step under the influence 
of emotion. The question of fact alone is whether 
he really gives up the bad. 

Exactly so with the Christian life. There are 
two roads, call them what we may ; right or left, 
good or evil, heaven or hell. It makes no differ- 
ence with the fact. There are but two possible 
paths for the human soul to choose between, and 
it can contemporaneously travel but one. Herein 
comes Christ’s criterion. What is your motive in 
life?’ Apply this test. Am I living for self, or for 
what good I can d> in the world? There is no 
evasion in our secret answer to this question. 
Conscience 
will answer like a flash of lightning—and we 
know it. 

The young lawyer came to Christ saying, ‘‘What 
shall I do?” Did the Master inquire about his 
‘* feelings” or ‘‘experience” ? Not a syllable of 
theology blunted that single divinely-pointed com- 
mand: ‘'Sell all that thou hast, and distribute un- 
to the poor.” It struck straight at the man’s 
motive in life. While outwardly all that the 
moral law required, he was secretly serving Mam- 
mon. The result verified Christ’s diagnosis, since 
he went away sorrowful. What! Give up wealth! 
Wealth means position, power, admiration, and, 
above all else, culture. 

Are we then required to sacrifice these, the 
climacteric advantages of civilization? Yes, and 
no. Yes, if we are living for any of them; if our 
motive is self aggrandisement. No, if we are 
using opportunity, influence, intellect, for the ad- 
vancement of God's kingdom on earth. Suppose 
a scholar had come to Christ with the lawyer’s 
query, think you he would have been told to give 
up his books and all intellectual pursuits ? Cer- 
tainly not, unles he was living for culture—for 
the pride of intellect. The question at the last 
great day will be : ‘‘I gave thee ten talents, now 
for the accounting!” Suppose the soul thus con- 
fronted says: ‘‘I have written many learned 
volumes.” They are produced. The thoughts 
are beautiful, the sentences exquisitely rounded. 
But, alas! from betweeu the lines there flashes the 
fact that all was written for a selfish purpose—for 
the worship paid authorship. But the good they 
have incidentally accomplished is pleaded in ex- 
tenuation. Alas, soul, what now is that to thee! 
You lived for self, your thoughts were of self, you 
wrote for self; there, to the Jeft, is self’s eternity. 

In the light of so crucial a test who, then, can 
be saved ? 

In this as in all of God’s dealings the promise is 
as broad as the curse. ‘‘ Whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only, in the name of a disciple, verily, I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
What! heaven for a cup of water and Gehenna 
for its refusal! Even so;and why? Because there 
is all the difference between good and bad, love 
and selfishness, the Saviour and the serpent, in the 
two simple operations of giving or withholding. 
The deed is but an exponent—back of that is the 
motive that prompts it. Either I love my neigh- 
bor as myself or [I do not, and it matters little 
what the temporary outcome is. 

It is thus that between the extended palm and 
the closed fist there is space for an eternity of 
infinite joy or woe. 

Aud men know it! 
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NOTES. 

We print this week the first chapter of the promised 
story by E. P. Roe. It engages at the start the read- 
er’s interest, and promises to be not less entertaining 
than the various novels which have ranked Mr. Roe 
among the foremost writers of American fiction. In 
the ‘* Pictures of Travel’? Mr. Barrows concludes his 
observations of German life, and in the line of relig- 
ious discussion Mr. Beard furnishes the second of his 
papers on Inspiration. An interesting paper. is sup- 
plied by the Rev. J. W. Bonham in relation to Re- 
vival work in the Church of England. It will be news 
to many that this venerable body is taking so active 
a part in Evangelistic effort. Mr. G. M. Towle con- 
tributes a review of Cory’s ** Guide to History.” 


There is one day in the year which gives Brooklyn 
a fair title to its name of the city of churches— 
the day on which 50,000 Sunday-school children 
take possession of the streets and turn them for the 
time into a rich spectacular! display. The effect 
was, diminished this year by the fierce heat of 
the day — May 26th — which compelled most of the 
children to march only to the churches where the 
exercises were to be held and then directly back to 
the schools, but the general interest did not on that 
account suffer any abatement. As many children as 
usual were in line and as many people were watching 
the procession, brief though it was, from the stoops 
and sidewalks. The good judgment of the superin- 
tendents and teachers who regarded the health and 
safety of the little ones rather toan the show 
and excitement of the parade, and took their schools 
out of the line, cannot be too highly commended. 
Charming as this yearly exhibition is, and highly 
as it illustrates the power of our Sunday-school 
system, we suspect that it is too often responsible for 
illness resulting from exposure and over-fatigue. It 
will be well in future years, withthe warning of last 
Wednesday’s heat in mind, for Sunday-schools every- 
where that indulge in anniversaries to make their 
arrangements flexible, so that, if necessary, the march 
may beabridged or wholly omitted. 





The heat and drought which characterized the month 
of May have not been paralleled in this latitude within 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitant. During a 
whole month, at a time of year when ordinarily rain 
is most plentiful, not a drop fell; while the mercury 
which in May usually ranges no higher than 80°, and 
then for not more than a single day, spent a week in 
the warm vicinity of 95°. The damage done to 
crops, especially of early fruit, is hardly calculable. 
Strawberries, which promised to be abundant, have 
withered and died upon the ground; and the 
grass crop in many localities is ruined. To those 
who live in the country and who are constantly re- 
minded of the loss resulting from the withholding of 
rain there comes a sense of sympathy with nature 
that amounts almost to personal suffering. It is well, 
however, to remember that our droughts, calamitous 
as they appear, are nothing compared to the pro- 
tracted absences of rain in Eastern countries, jsome- 
times extending over periods of two or three years, 
when every green thing dries and the air is filled 
with impalpable dust. 





The Independent Republican Association of New 
York has issued a circular asking for pecuniary aid 
in its work. Its purposes are, first, to create intelli- 
gent public opinion about Civil Service Reform, and 
to demand the repeal of the laws limiting the tenure 
of office to four years, and the establishment of a civil 
service board to select the best men for office. Second, 
to elevate the character of local offices by investigat- 
ing the record of candidates, and suggesting an eclec- 
tic ticket made of the best nominees. Third, to 
oppose the re-election of General Grant. Fourth, to 
urge the nomination of an independent and unobjec- 
tionable candidate. In our judgment the Independ- 
eut Republican Association is attempting to do too 
many things. A great many ardent friends of General 
Grant would gladly contribute toa movement for the 
repeal of ‘tenure of Office acts, and the establishment 
of Civil Service Reform; and a good many persons 
who care nothing about Civil Service Reform wouid 
contribute to a fund to oppose the election of General 
Grant. They would get more money if they were to 
divide their object. 


Wellesley College laid the corner-stone of its new 
Stone building ou the 27th of May with appropriate 
ceremonies, President Porter delivering the address, 
which was a vigorous argument for a distinctively 
Christian education in all higher seminaries of learn- 
ing. The new building will be occupied chiefly by 
teachers, of whom there are over fifty taking courzes 
to fit them for a higher grade of educational work. It 
is to cost $100,000, aud is the gift of Mrs. Stone, of Mal- 
den. A new college of music is also in course of 
construction; and during the day it was announced 
that $15,000 had been given by Mr. Michael H. Simp- 
son, uf Saxonville, Mass., to found a special building 
for those pupils who, on account of healtk or tem- 
perament, could not pursue their studies so well 
while rooming and taking their meals with three 
hundred companions in the college proper. The 
Students’ Aid Society, formed last year by ladies out- 
side the college tu secure funds for scholarships, have 
raised $30,000 during the year; a special donation of 





$5,000 to the fund was also announced, from Mr. Rufus 
Frost, of Chelsea. 


It isnot every one who combines so many engaging 
qualities with such amazing self-conceit as the writer 
of the following ingenuous advertisement which ap- 
peared in a late issue of the ‘‘ London Times:” 

To Philosophers and Philanthropists of substantial means 
witb no immediate kin.—A young gentleman, just nineteen, 
who feels he has very good natural abilities for a scholar, 
philosopher and statesman, wishes to become acquainted 
with some one of the above who would adopt him, to give 
him every advantage to cultivate himself in a superior man- 
ner, and who would subsequently place him (after due 
knowledge and experience of his character and ability) in 
substantial independent circumstances, that he may employ 
himself in promoting the well-being of his fellow-country- 
men. Applicant is thoughtful, conscientious, energetic, per- 
severing, methodical, cautious, modest, and very temperate. 


Mr. Johu Burroughs has a remarkable faculty for 
seeing a good deal more than most people in woods 
and meadows and along highways, and what he sees 
is pleasant, too. But Mr. Burroughs has lately sur- 
passed himself; he has seen and heard an English 
sky-lark in Esopus. It mounted straight up, shower- 
ing down its notes until fairly out of sight. He saw 
the bird again quite near by, flirting and trying to 
mate with a vesper-sparrow. Several years ago a 
gentleman attempted to domesticate some English 
sky-larks in this country, and Mr. Burroughs thinks 
his sky-lark was one of them. May their number in- 
crease ! 


New York has added a bust of the poet Moore to 
its rapidly increasing collection in Central Park. 
The range of selection of,eminent men for memorials 
in the park has been so catholic that it promises to 
be the most cosmopolitan collection in tbe world, 
and fitly symbolizes the numerous sources from which 
our composite population draws its traditions and 
ideals of genius. The more good statues and busts 
we bave the better; but it is to be hoped the com- 
missioners will keep a sharp eye on the quality of 
the work presented for their acceptance. 


Prof. Lounsbury has discovered a new use for slang. 
He says it is the tendency of language in the hands of 
the literary class to become formal and dead; and 
that slang phrases having their origin in popular 
usage, and being coined out of actual experiences, by 
a process of natural selection become the feeders of 
the literary language of the people; so that it often 
happens that what 1s vulgarin one age is classic in 
the next. He derides the idea that language needs 
watching and cannot be trusted to the people at 
large. 


There seems to bea tendency among elderly liter- 
ary ladies to choose husbands younger than them- 
selves. Miss Muloch and Miss Thackeray it will be 
remembered indulged in this fancy, and now George 
Eliot is united to Mr. Cross, who is some twenty years 
her junior. Mr. Cross isa gentleman not unknown 
in New York society, and is reported by Moncure 
D. Conway to be a handsome, attractive, intelligent 
man, with no pretensions to literary or scholarly 
abilities. 


Few people in this country have any conception of 
the extent to which horse racing is carried on in 
England, or of the amount of money put into this 
pastime. In 1879 the value of the stakes at the differ- 
ent races was $2,500,000. Sixteen persons made $830,- 
000 of this amount. There were 271 race meetings 
which occupied 478 days. With these figures in mind 
it is not difficult to understand the ruin which the 
practice has brought upon some of the most splendid 
fortunes in England. 


The last issue of the ‘‘Christian at Work” contains 
Dr. Taylor’s farewell to its readers and Mr. Bright’s 
salutation as Editor-in-Chief, a position which, as a 
matter of fact,he has filled for the last six years. Dur- 
ing that time his fertile and aggressive pen has left few 
matters of interest untouched: as the publisher says 
in bis note, Mr. Bright has been ‘*‘ the soul of the pa- 
per.” 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of Philadel- 
phia did a wise thing last week. Mr. Ingersoll was 
to lecture in that city on “ What ShallI Do to be 
Saved?’ The Association distributed at the door a 
short tract giving the Gospel answer to that question. 
The Gospel is the best antidote to Mr. Ingersoll. 


Professor Proctor thinks America an excellent field 
for scientific men. During his last visit he delivered 
136 lectures, the gross receipts of which amounted to 
$50,000; his winter’s work making him a clear profit 
of $15,000. Under these circumstances he approves 
of the American attitude toward science. 


An attempt was made a week ago in the California 
Baptist Convention to disfellowship the Rev. Dr. Kal- 
loch, but a test vote showed a majority of the dele- 
gates to be opposed to the proposition. How would 
it have been if Dr. Kalloch had disavowed a belief 
in close communion? 


Early rising is never so easy as at this season, when 
matins are sung in the trees at half-past four by a 
full choir, and every voice in tune, 





IDLE LEGISLATION. 
[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE rash resolution of the House of Representatives 

to adjourn on the 3lst of May was significant 
rather of the burning desire to wind up the six months’ 
session and get home to look after their own re-elec- 
tions than of any real maturity of the public business 
which could justify adjournment. The great necessary 
measures of legislation are still far from maturity. No 
rule to govern the counting of the electoral vote for 
President has been so much as considered in the House, 
while the country is about plunging into the excite- 
ments of another most closely contested election. The 
bill to pay the necessary expenses of the United States 
marshals (now amounting to $650,000), staved off at 
the extra session last summer, looms up as the same 
formidable bone of contention between the Democratic 
Congress and the Republican Executive. The House has 
tacked this appropriation on to the great omnibus bill 
‘*to provide for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment,” with a proviso that no expenses of the mar- 
shals or deputy-marshals incurred to secure order at 
elections shall be paid. All this old conflict will have 
to be fought over again in the Senate, with the con- 
tingent result of a veto to the political ‘‘ rider” by 
the President. This alone will protract the session 
some weeks, as the Government cannot go on without 
the appropriations in this most important and pivotal 
bill. Then, the Senate has passed a Supervisors of 
Election bill—a measure of extreme and vital impor- 
tance just at the presidential election juncture —which 
will be opposed in the House by the whole Republican 
strength, since it prohibits the appointment of any of 
the existing supervisors, and requires the President to 
appoint new ones, subject to the approval of the Senate. 
Here is a true Pandora’s box of strife, threatening to 
keep the Senate in perpetual session, to reject the Presi- 
dent’s nominations for election supervisors, from the 
time the bill passes till November. Then there is the 
most important Ute agreement bill, which passed the 
Senate more than a month ago but which remains un- 
touched and undiscussed by the House, while uneasy 
threatenings of a bloody war are impending in Colo- 
rado as the result of non-action by Congress. Only 
two or three out of more than a dozen contested elec- 
tion cases have been setted by the House, which is 
pursuing the vicious practice of postponing action on 
these disputed seats until near the end of the Congress 
to which the elections were made—thus saddling the 
expense of both contestants upon the Treasury by 
bringing in bills to pay for the most protracted and 
expensive investigations. 

Meanwhile the premature and torrid heats of May 
find Congress driving away at night sessions, after 
idling through the deliciously cool spring weather 
and losing three weeks of precious working time by a 
holiday adjournment. One of the reforms most needed 
in our government is one that shall make the political 
year begin with the calendar year—the first of Jan. 
uary (as in nearly all the State legislatures), instead 
of the first of December. This would get rid of the 
waste of time and expense that comes of Congress 
coming to Washington in December only to scatter 
to their homes within two weeks without having ad- 
vanced the public business a particle. It would also 
put an end to that most dangerous and demoral- 
izing practice which crowds all the legislation of 
this great country every alternate year into barely 
eight weeks’ time, thus leading inevitably to crude 
and hasty legislation, and frequently to enormous 
jobbery. The bringing of the existence of Con. 
gress to a summary end on the 4th day of March 
every alternate year is a great and avoidable evil. 
Besides the abuses which always attend hasty and 
unwatched legislation, crowded through at the last 
moment in all-night sessions by a demoralized legisla- 
tive body, it removes the representatives from a true 
representation of the people by electing them thirteen 
months before they take their seats in Congress. The 
Congressmen chosen next November will not act (un- 
less summoned by the President) until December, 
1881. In the meantime who knows what changes, 
amounting perhaps to revolution, may take place in 
the condition of public opinion? If Congress were 
elected in November, to take their seats early in the 
ensuing January, they would then truly represent the 
popular will. They would enter upon and discharge 
the grave responsibilties of legislating for a mighty 
nation with ample time for deliberation every year. 

The Chicago convention is now absorbing all minds 
in both parties, as well asin both Houses of Congress. 
The most intent and eager interest is felt in the result, 
and the fact that the public business—contrary to the 
most confident predictions of Speaker Randall—is so 
far from being matured at the outset of the nominating 
conventions will lead inevitably to prolonging the sit- 
ting of Congress until July, at least. 


WASHINGTON, May 31. 
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By S. H. THAYER. 
ERE, beneath the grasses, lies 
One, a maiden, true and sweet; 
Fateful. from the summer skies, 
Fell the Shadow at ber feet. 


Light fled from her gentle eye, 
Dust was written on her brow; 

From her lips the lingering sigh 
Pressed to breathe her final vow. 


Ere the flower had filled the bloom— 
Part within the bud as yet— 
Death had sent its heavy doom, 
« And her earthly sun was set. 


Kindly was her simple heart, 
Plain the beauty of her face, 
Yet no nice degree of art 
Could have given a fairer grace. 


All her golden duties were 

Linked to others’ needs and cares; 
And their love she won to her 

By the love she lived for theirs; 


By the virtue of a mind 

Taught, of many a rare device, 
That the heavenly way to find 

Is to lose in sacrifice. 


Flowers were strewn above her head, 
And the bending grasses grew 
Greener o’er her silent bed, 
Weeping nightly tears of dew. 


Yet methinks that when the spring 
Warms, again, this lonely mound, 
Flowers of rarer blossoming 
O’er her breast sball then be found: 


Violets for her heart of truth, 
Lilies for a life so pure, 
Roses for eternal youth 
And a love that sball endure. 
SLEEPY HOLLOW, April, 1880. 








PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
ODDS AND ENDS OF GERMAN LIFE..—II. 
By THE Rev. 8S. J. BARROWS. 


N his article on Lessing, Lowell assumes that the 
] German is lacking in the perception of the incon- 
gruous and disproportionate. 
the nation can escape couviction on such a charge; for 
German life and character are full of anomalies which 
are not in themselves so amusing as that sober uncon- 


It is hard to see how 


sciousness which regards them as compatible. Who 
but a people lacking in the sense of the incongruous 
would think of honoring the Holy Ghost by naming a 
street after it! Yet the Germans mean to be reverent; 
and no doubt the keeper of a Vienna drinking saloon 
thought he was ‘‘ double extra” pious when he called 
his place ‘‘The Eye of God,” and put a sign up to 
represent it—reminding one of the “All Seeing Eye” 
which is painted over the Mormon co-operative stores 
in Utah, threatening the saints with its inartistic leer 
if they do not buy at the apocalyptic stores at apoca- 
lyptic prices. The apothecary also, who, following the 
example of the Berlin street commissioners, dedicated 
his shop to the third person in the Trinity, may have 
been a trifle superstitious, or perhaps was a lineal 
descendant of Simon Magus. More appropriate for a 
drinking saloon would seem the sign of ‘‘ The Gilded 
Snake” (which also exists in Vienna) if you did not 
know that it was only an accidental congruity and 
that the proprietor would tear it down if he really 
knew how suggestive it was. 

Toan American of religious training the German Sab- 
bath is at first another anomaly. It seems incongruous 
to him that a theological professor should preach to 
the students on Sunday morning and give a grand 
ball at his house the same evening; or that a man 
should attend church in the morning, play croquet in 
the afternoun, and wind up at the theater in the even- 
ing. Education of course has a great deal to do with 
this notion of congruity; yet such swift transitions 
from religious to secular fervor seem hardly in keeping 
with the usual German habit of doing one thing at a 
time. On the other hand, theaters, and places of 
amusement generally, which draw large crowds on 
Sunday nights, are religiously closed on Holy Thurs- 
day, Good Friday, and on fust days, when in America 
we should naturally expect to find them open. Theo- 
logical students are not intrequently the hardest drink- 
ers at the Kneipe, and in South Germany I doubt if 
public opinion expects them to set any example of 
abstinence. 

The same want of congruity is noticeable in German 





manners. The Germans are not typically polite as the 
French. They have not the same lithe, smiling suav- 
ity. But they show a sturdy, unaffected deference to 
forms. Children are trained to be respectful and polite 
to their seniors. The boy always lifts his hat to his 
teacher or elder in the street. There is more respect 
for parental authority there than there is with us. I 
have often been amused to see how deftly a little three- 
year-old boy would raise his hat to salute a little girl 
of thesame age. If you make a purchase at a German 
store you are expected to say ‘adieu’ on leaving, 
and the proprietor never fails to ‘‘ empfehl”’ himself. 
If you sit down at a hotel or a restaurant table you are 
recognized as a stranger or a boor if you do not greet 
the company by wishing them a “‘ goed appetite,” or “a 
pleasant meal,’’ and repeat the compliment on parting. 
A street-car conductor in this country who should say 
‘‘ adieu” to his passengers, male or female, would be 
considered unnecessarily educated. He would be sus- 
pected of having some interest in the welfare of his 
passengers, and the company would discharge him im- 
mediately. In Germany he not only often says 
‘adieu ”’ to the passenger, but, what is much more re- 
markable, the passenger says ‘‘ adieu” to the con- 
ductor. I once visited a German book auction, stimu- 
ulated by a friend’s description. The auctioneer sat 
behind a long low table surrounded by seated custom- 
ers with catalogues in their hands. The books were 
brought on the table for inspection. The auctioneer 
never expatiated; he simply announced numbers and 
bids, and seemed as solemn as if he had been selling a 
lot of grave-stones. While repeating the bids at a 
slow trot, a boy came in with a bundle. Guten 
Morgen, said the boy. Achtzehn, neunzehn—Guten 
Morgen—zwanzig, said the auctioneer. The boy put 
down his bundle and left, saying Adieu. Vier und 
zwanzig, sechs und zwanzig—adieu—dritten und letzten 
and then dropped the handle of his mallet and the sale 
was recorded. Not even the gravity of the occasion, 
nor the insignificance of the boy, nor the spirit of 
competition on the lot in hand, so engaged the atten- 
tion of the auctioneer that he could not stop to punctu- 
ate his bids with a ‘‘Guten Morgen” and “adieu.” 
A similar experience of my friend showed that the 
case was not an isolated one. An old custom, a 
union of reverence and politeness which I recall with 
pleasure, was observed ina Prussian family, though not 
common in Saxony. At dinner time we all stood around 
the table while the youngest child present said ‘‘ grace.” 
After dinner we rose and a thanksgiving verse was 
repeated by the child. The circle was then broken; 
the children ran and kissed their mother, and each one 
of the nine usually present shook hands with the 
other eight, saying, ‘‘ Mahlzeit” (from Gesegnete 
Mahilzeit)—‘‘ may your meal be blessed.” Though I 
took part in this after-dinner greeting every day for 
several months it never seemed to become merely 
formal. 

Now the inconsistency in regard to politeness is that 
it is so abundant in some places and laid aside alto- 
gether in others. Itis surprising that a people so 
generally polite as the Germans should show such a 
want of gallantry toward women and babies. A wo- 
man in Germany is a squaw and a baby is a papoose, 
and in his treatment of women the average German is 
a savage. I realize the sweeping nature of this charge 
and shall not undertake to prove it, because it is self- 
evident. If a lady be well dressed of course a Ger- 
man lifts his hat to her. But that is about the 
extent of his attention. Leta party of ladies and gentle- 
men go out on an excursion together and the ladies 
will be found carrying their own baskets and bundles, 
and it would not be strange for them to carry those 
of the men. On the way homethe gentlemen generally 
walk together and leave the ladies to walk and talk by 
themselves. To givea lady a seat in a theater or horse- 
car would be unusual gallantry. As to the laboring 
classes, the women are slaves. There is no German 
laborer’s wife who does not work about twice as hard 
as her husband. She farms, gardens, washes, delivers 
newspapers or milk, or becomes a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. She bears wonderful burdens on 
her head, and enormous ones on her back. When she 
has once become thoroughly bent under her basket, 
which is strapped to her back, she never becomes 
straight again. I have never seen women working on 
buildings in North Germany but it is very common in 
Vienna. They sift the sand, make the mortar, carry 
it up on the hod or by a windlass and chain. They wear 
peasant dresses; short full skirts, with a little jacket, 
and a handkerchief on the head. They are always 
spoiling their eyes with lime. They are said to be 
a hardy class; but somewhat coarse and vulgar. 

Though the humbler classes of women are so hardy 
and self-reliant, a foolish etiquette forbids the wealthier 
classes from being self-reliant atall. You find middle- 
aged women in Vienna who have never been out on the 
street without a brother or a servant to accompany 
them. This duenna system is not so rigid in North 





Germany and perhaps will ultimately give way in 
Vienna, where several women are now employed in the 
public schools without any loss of social position. 
Women are also gradually invading post—offices and 
telegraph offices. Ifthe Germans are often rude and 
negligent in their attention to the fair sex, yet I should 
add that they have set us a noble example in their 
bearing toward women as students in the universi- 
ties. The women who were hooted at by the supercil- 
ious young men in Philadelphia and Bellevue were re- 
ceived with courtesy and respect in Leipsic and 
Vienna. 

The German inability to perceive incongruities or 
the fitness of things is illustrated again by the ease 
with which he sometimes regards a thing as incon- 
gruous when it is not really so. Why should it be 
thought improper for a father to carry his baby in the 
street? Yet the average sentiment of the community 
is against it. A father walks and plays with his 
children when they can run and talk, but as to carry- 
ing the baby—it would insult his self-respect. That is 
the work of the mother or a servant girl. I once vent- 
ured to carry a baby in the Zoological Garden. I soon 
attracted more attention than the animals. Likewise, 
if a man well dressed be seen with a market basket 
or a parcel in his hand, his respectability is tainted. 
He is guilty of fifgrant economy, and every porter or 
pack-carrier looks daggers at the presumption which 
dares to carry its own bundle without a license. 

German newspapers, like their readers, show the 
national characteristic. They are consistently dull 
and heavy in their reading matter, but, in spite of their 
editors, often enterprising and amusing in their ad- 
vertising columns. A man in this country who should 
advertise for a lost pair of gloves or a lost umbrella 
would be considered hopelessly insane; but it is not 
uncommon there. Indeed, everything that is capable 
of being advertised is brought into the local papers. 
Birthday congratulations and notices of betrothal fur- 
nish the raw material for a good deal of gossip. Nearly 
every death notice is a short eulogy, and the day after 
the burial a second advertisement thanks friends for 
their sympathy and gifts of flowers. With that per- 
sistent regard for public inconvenience, however, you 
can rarely insert an advertisement after three o’clock 
p.M. Editors and reporters take things easy. Re- 
ports of speeches, and theatrical and musical criticisms 
are published the second day after the event to which 
they refer. The Cologne “ Zeitung’ and the Vienna 
‘* Freie Presse” however, are notable exceptions, and 
seem to monopolize most of the enterprise of German 
journalism. 

Perhaps it is true that the language is responsible in 
some measure for this feeble sense of congruity, which 
confounds distinctions and makes inversion a law of 
perception as it is a law of syntax. In its phonetic 
consistency and its uniformity in spelling it puts Eng- 
lish to the blush, but in its construction the language 
seems to delight in turning everything upside down. 
It has an unusual capacity for interminable sentences 
with a long string of verbs at the end, like the tail 
to akite. It pretends to recognize gender; but often 
affirms it where it does not exist and denies it where it 
is present. It uses Du as a term of endearment, but 
also asa term of contempt and reproach. It has an 
immense vocabulary and an indefinite facility for gluing 
words together, and yet, with all its wealth and plas- 
ticity, an unequaled power of ambiguity which German 
writers love well to illustrate. It is hard to tell whether 
the language is richer in diction or contradiction. 

Nevertheless, if in deference to current materialism 
I were to seek the efficient cause for this national de- 
fect I should find it not in the anomalies of German 
speech but in the anomalies of German cookery. For 
of all things discordant this is the most so. It is a 
subject which, unfortunately, cannot be treated intel- 
lectually. It must be treated digestively, and nobody 
can treat it digestively who has not organs especially 
constructed for the purpose. The charm of French 
cooking is that no matter how many different articles 
may be represented in the dish they are all homoge- 
neous; but it is the delight of the German cook-book to 
prescribe things that will not mix. Several tastes 
struggle for supremacy in the same dish. Each ingre- 
dient in the compound is determined to be digested last, 
and the want of unanimity is sometimes very annoying. 
How can a people help being incongruous who are 
made up of such incongruous material! Yet even in 
its cookery we find the antinomy. It requires some 
fortitude to attack that hard mahogany-looking rye- 
bread, which, if not quite so tough as leather, is much 
more sour; but, on the other hand, the German white 
bread is unreasonably excellent. You find no better 
bread in the world than that of Vienna. 

There are some exhibitions of German life which are 
not incongruities but simply oddities. It may possibly 
be the German love of yoking opposites whieh leads 
them to build a hack on the end of their hearses, so that 
the dead at one end and the living at the other may ride 
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to the grave on the same wheels; but it is only an inno- 
cent or traditional oddity which leads the Bavarian to 
sew half dollars all over his coat and vest, instead of put- 
ting them in his pocket, proving, at least, that there is 
one country where it is no sin to put buttons in the 
contribution box. The Oldenburg women, with their 
skirts coming only to their knees, are not ‘‘ strong- 
minded” but oddly conservative; they follow an old 
custom, not an innovation. 

There are oddities of trade equally innocent. Riding 
with an invalid lady near Cologne, she was charmed by 
the appearance of some brown bread in a baker’s win- 
dow. We bought a loaf. It was as hard as a brick. 
Our driver told us it was used only for horses and pigs. 
As everybody knows, there is a national passion for 
gardens, and usually a garden is nothing unless it is 
well watered with beer. If you asked a German to 
trace the course of the rivers of Eden he would prob- 
ably find their source in a brewery. The idea of Eden, 
at least, would hardly be possible with the lager left 
out. Nevertheless, one of the most popular resorts in 
Leipsic was a milk garden. Respect was paid to Gam- 
brinus by selling the milk in lager beer glasses. 
The cows were milked in the presence of the customer, 
who bought his milk and rolls at the counter and took 
them himself to one of the tables in the garden. In 
winter one had the privilege of eating on a dais which 
runs along at the head of the forty-eight stalls. The 
visitor chooses any cow he prefers as a companion, 
and, sitting down directly in front of her, may eat his 
bread and milk with bovine sobriety. 








A DAY OF FATE.* 
By E. P. Roe. 
CHAPTER I. 
AIMLESS STEPS. 

“i NOTHER month’s work will knock Morton into 

‘pi,’” was a remark that caught my ear as I 
turned from the composing-room back to my private 
office. I had just irately blamed a printer for a blun- 
der of my own, and the words I overheard reminded 
me of the unpleasant truth that I had recently made a 
great many senseless blunders over which I chafed in 
merciless self-condemnation. For weeks and months 
my mind had been tense under the strain of increasing 
work and responsibility. It was my nature to become 
absorbed in my tasks, and as night editor of a promi- 
nent city journal I found a limitless field for labor. It 
was true, I could have jogged along under the heavy 
burden with comparatively little wear and loss, but, 
impelled by both temperament and ambition, I was 
trying to maintain a racer’s speed. From casual em- 
ployment as a reporter I had worked my way up to my 
present position, and the tireless activity and alertness 
required to win and hold such a place were seemingly 
degenerating into a nervous restlessness which per- 
mitted no repose of mind or rest of body. I worked 
when other men slept; but instead of availing myself 
of the right to sleep when the world was awake I 
yielded to an increasing tendency to wakefulness, and 
read that I might be informed on the endless variety of 
subjects occupying public attention. The globe was 
becoming a vast hunting ground around which my 
thoughts ranged almost unceasingly that I might 
capture something new, striking, or original for the 
benefit of our paper. Each day the quest had grown 
more eager, and as the hour for going to press ap- 
proached I would become feverish in my intense desire 
to send the paper out with a breezy, newsy aspect, and 
would be elated if, at the last moment, material was 
flashed in that would warrant startling head-lines, and 
correspondingly depressed if the weary old world had 
a few hours of quiet and peace. To make the paper 
‘‘go” every faculty I possessed was in the harness. 

The aside I had just overheard suggested at least one 
very probable result. In printers’ jargon, I would 
soon be in ‘* pi.” 

The remark, combined with my stupid blunder for 
which I had irritably blamed an innocent man, caused 
me to pull up and ask myself whither I was hurrying 
so breathlessly. Saying to my assistant that I did not 
wish to be disturbed for a half hour, unless it was 
essential, I went to my little inner room. I wished 
to take a mental inventory of myself and see how much 
was left. Hitherto I had been on the keen run—a con- 
dition not favorable to introspection. Neither my 
temperament nor the school in which I had been 
trained inclined me to slow, deliberate processes of 
reasoning. I looked my own case over as I might that 
of my brother editors whose journals were draining 
them of life, and whose obituaries I shall probably 
write if I survive them. Reason and conscience, now 
that I gave them a chance, began to take me to task. 

‘* You are a blundering fool,” said reason, ‘‘ and the 
man in the composing-room is right. You are chafing 
over petty blunders while ignoring the fact that your 
whole present life is a blunder, and the adequate rea- 


* Copyright, 1880, by E. P. Roe. 
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son why your faculties are becoming untrustworthy. 
Each day you grow more nervously anxious to have 
everything correct, giving your mind to endless details, 
and your powers are beginning to snap like the over- 
strained strings of a violin. At this rate you will soon 
spend yourself and all there is of you.” 

Then conscience, like the irate judge on the bench, 
arraigned me. ‘‘ You are ceasing to be a man, and are 
becoming merely an editor; no, not even an editor—a 
newsmonger, one of the world’s gossips. You are an 
Athenian only as you wish to hear and tell some new 
thing. Long ears are becoming the appropriate sym- 
bols of your being. You are too hurried; too eager 
for temporary success; too taken up with details to 
form calm, philosophical opinions of the great events 
of your time, and thus be able to shape men’s opinions. 
You commenced as a reporter and are a reporter still. 
You pride yourself that you are not narrow, uncon- 
scious of the truth that you are spreading yourself 
thinly over the mere surface of affairs. You have little 
comprehension of the deeper forces and motives of 
humanity.” 

It is true that I might have plead in extenuation of 
these rather severe judgments that I was somewhat 
alone in the world, living in bachelor apartments, 
without the redeeming influences of home and family 
life. There were none whose love gave them the 
right or the motive to lay a restraining hand on me, 
and my associates in labor were more inclined to ap- 
plaud my zeal than to curb it. Thus it had been left to 
the casual remark of a nameless printer and an instance 
of my own failing powers to break the spell that ambi- 
tion and habit were weaving. 

Before the half-hour elapsed I felt weak and ill. The 
moment I relaxed the tension and will-power which I 
had maintained so long, strong reaction set in. I had 
about reached the limits of endurance. I felt as if I was 
growing old and feeble by minutes as one might by 
years. Taking my hat and coat I passed out, remark- 
ing to my assistant that he must do the best he could; 
that I was ill and would not return. If the journal had 
never appeared again I could not then have written a 
line to save it, or read a galley of proof. 

Saturday morning found me feverish, unrefreshed 
and more painfully conscious than ever that I was be- 
coming little better than the presses on which the 
paper was printed. Depression inevitably follows 
weariness and exhaustion, and one could scarcely take 
amore gloomy view of himself than I did. 

‘*T will escape from this city as if it were Sodom,” 
I muttered, ‘‘ and a June day in the country will reveal 
whether I have a soul for anything beyond the wrangle 
of politics and the world’s gossip.” 

In my despondency I was inclined to be reckless, and 
after writing a brief note to my editorial chief, saying 
that I had broken down and was going to the country, 
I started almost at random. After a few hours’ riding 
I wearied of the cars and left them ata small village 
whose name I did not care to inquire. The mountains 
and the scenery pleased me, although the day was 
overcast, like my mind and fortunes. Having found a 
quiet inn and gone through the form of dinner I sat 
down in the porch in dreary apathy. 

The afternoon aspect of the village street seemed as 
dull and devoid of interest as my own life at that hour, 
and in fancy Isaw myself, a broken down man, loung- 
ing away days that would be like eternities, going 
through my little round like a bit of driftwood slowly 
circling in an eddy of the world’s great current. With 
lack-luster eyes I ** looked up to the hills,” but no “help” 
came from them. The air was close, the sky leaden ; 
even the birds would not sing. Why had I come to 
the country? It had no voices for me, and I resolved 
to return to the city. But while I waited my eyes 
grew heavy with the blessed power to sleep—a boon 
for which I then felt that I would travel to the world’s 
end. Leaving orders that I should not be disturbed, 
I went to my room, and Nature took the tired man as 
if he were a weary child into her arms. 

At last I became conscious that [ was at the Acad- 
emy of Music and that the orchestra were tuning their 
instruments for the overture. A louder strain than 
usual caused me to start up, andI saw through the 
open window arobin on a maple bough with its tuneful 
throat swelled to the utmost. This was the leader of 
my orchestra and the whole country was alive 
with musicians, each one giving out his own notes 
without any regard for the others; but apparently the 
score had been written for them all, since the innu- 
merable strains made one divine harmony. From the 
full-orbed song from the maple by my window down 
to the faintest chirp and twitter there was no discord, 
while from the fields beyond the village the whistle of 
the meadow-larks was ‘so mellowed and softened by 
distance as to incline one to wonder whether their 
notes were real or mere ideals of sound. 

For a long time I was serenely content to listen to 
the myriad-voiced chords without thinking of the past 
or future. At last I found myself idly querying 
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whether nature did not so blend all out-of-door sounds 
as to make them agreeable, when suddenly a cat-bird 
broke the spell of harmony by its flat, discordant note. 
Instead of my wonted irritation at anything that jarred 
upon my nerves I laughed as I sprang up, saying, 

‘* That cry reminds me that I am in the body and the 
same old world, and that bird is near akin to the croak- 
ing printer.” 

But my cynicism was now more assumed than real, 
and I began to wonder at myself. The change of air 
and scene had seemingly broken a malign influence, 
and sleep—that for weeks had almost forsaken me-—- 
had yielded its deep refreshment for fifteen hours. 
Besides, | had not sinned against my life so many 
years as to have detroyed the elasticity of early man- 
hood. When I had lain down to rest I had found 
myself to be a weary, broken, aged man. Had I, in 
my dreams, discovered the Fountain of Youth, and 
unconsciously bathed in it? In my rebound toward 
health of mind and body I seemed to have realized what 
the old Spaniard vainly hoped for. 

I dressed in haste, eager to be out in the early June 
sunshine. There had been a shower in the night and 
the air had a fine exhilarating quality in contrast with 
the close sultriness of the previous afternoon. 

Instead of nibbling at a breakfast while I devoured 
the morning dailies, I ate a substantial meal and only 
thought of papers to bless their absence, and then 
walked down the village street with the quick glad 
tread of one whose hope and zest in life have been 
renewed. Fragrant June roses were opening on every 
side, and it appeared to me that all the sin of man could 
not make the world offensive to heaven that morning. 

I wished that some of the villagers that I met were 
more in accord with nature’s mood, but in view of my 
own shortcomings and still more because of my fine 
physical condition I was toward a large 
charity. And yet I could not help wondering how 
some that I saw could walk among their roses andstill 
look so glum. I felt as if I could kiss every velvet 
petal. 

‘You were unjust,” I charged back on conscience; 
‘*this morning proves that I am not an ingrained news- 
monger. There is still man enough left within me to 
revive at nature’s touch;” and I exultantly quickened 
my steps until I had left the village miles away. 

Before the morning was haif gone I learned how 
much of my old vigor had ebbed, for I was growing 
weary early inthe day. Therefore I paused before a 
small gray building, old and weather-stained, that 
seemed neither a barn, nor a dwelling, nor a school- 
house. A man was in the act of unlocking the door, 
and his garb suggested that it might be a Friend’s 
meeting-house. Yielding to an idle curiosity, I mounted 
a stone wall at a point where I was shaded and par- 
tially screened by a tree, and watched and waited, be- 
guiling the time with a branch of sweet-brier that 
hung over my resting-place. 

Soon strong open wagons and rockaways began to 
appear, drawn by sleek, plump horses tiat often, seem- 
ingly, were gayer than their drivers. Still there was 
nothing sour in the aspect or austere in the garb of the 
people. Their quaint appearance took my fancy 
amazingly, and the peachlike bloom on the cheeks of 
even well-advanced matrons suggested a serene and 
quiet life. 


disposed 


‘* These are the people of all others with whom I 
would like to worship to-day,” 1 thought, ‘‘ and I hope 
that that rotund old lady, whose face beams under the 
shadow of her deep bonnet like a harvest moon through 
a fleecy cloud, will feel moved to speak.” I plucked a 
few buds from the sweet-brier bush, fastened them 
in my button-hole, and promptly followed the old lady 
into the meeting-house. Having found a vacant pew 
I sat down and looked around with serene content. 
But I soon observed that something was amiss, for the 
men-folk looked at each other and then at me. At last 
an elderly and substantial Friend,with a face so flushed 
and round as to suggest a Baldwin apple, arose and 
creaked with painful distinctness to where I was in- 
nocently infringing on one of their customs. 

‘* Tf thee will follow me, friend,” he said, ‘‘ I'll give 
thee a seat with the men-folks. Thee’s welcome, and 
thee’ll feel more at home to follow our ways.” 

His cordial grasp of my hand would have disarmed 
suspicion itself and I followed him meekly. In my em- 
barrassment and desire to show that I had no wish to 
appear forward, I persisted in taking a side seat next 
to the wall and quite near the door, for my guide, in 
order to show his good will and to atone for what 
might seem rudeness, was bent on marshaling me al- 
most up to the high seats where my rubicund old 
Friend lady sat, whose aspect betokened that she had 
just the Gospel message I needed. 

I at once noticed that these staid and decorous peo- 
ple looked straight before them in an attitude of quiet 
expectancy. A few little children turned on me their 
round curious eyes but uo one else stared at the 
blundering stranger, whose modish coat with a sprig 
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of wild roses in its button-hole made him a rather con- 
spicuous contrast with the other men-folk, and I 
thought, ; 

‘‘Here certainly is an example of good breeding 
which could scarcely be found among other Christians. 
If one of the Friends should appear in the most fash- 
ionable church on the avenue he would be well stared 
at, but here eventhe children are receiving admonitory 
nudges not to look at me.” 

I soon felt that it was not the thing to be the only 
one who was irreverently looking around, and my 
good fortune soon supplied ample motive for looking 
steadily in one direction. The reader may justly think 
that I should have composed my mind to meditation 
on my many sins, but I might as well have tried to 
gather in my hands the reins of all the wild horses of 
Arabia as to curb and manage my errant thoughts. 
My only chance was for some one or something to 
catch and hold them for me. If that old Friend lady 
would preach I was sure she would do me good. As 
it was, her face was an antidote to the influences of the 
world in which I dwelt but I soon began to dream 
that I had found a still better remedy, for at a fortu- 
nate angle from my position there sat a young Quaker- 
ess whose side face arrested my attention and held it. 
By leaning a little against the wall as well as the back 
of my bench I also, well content, could look straight 
before me like the others. 

The fair profile was but slightly hidden by a hat that 
had a perceptible leaning toward the world in its 
character, but the brow was only made to seem a little 
lower and her eyes deepened in their blue by its 
shadow. My sweet-brier blows were not more delicate 
in their pink shadings than was the bloom on her 
rounded cheek, and the white firm chin denoted an ab- 
sence of weakness and frivolity. The upper lip from 
where I sat seemed one-half of Cupid’s bow. I could 
but barely catch a glimpse of a ripple of hair that per- 
haps had not been smoothed with sufficient pains, and 
thus seemed in league with the slightly worldly bon- 
net. In brief, to my kindled fancy, her youth and 
loveliness appeared the exquisite human embodiment 
of the June morning, with its alternations of sunshine 
and shadow, its roses and their fragrance; of its 
abounding yet untarnished and beautiful life. 

No one in the meeting seemed moved save myself, 
but I felt as if I could become a poet, a painter, and 
even a lover under the inspiration of that perfect pro- 


file. 
(To be continued.) 








INSPIRATION. 
By THE Rev. A. F. Bearp, D.D. 
Il. 

F God exists, it is a necessity that souls in whom 
l are the throbbings of his divine Spirit should be- 
come conscious of God, and should give this conscious- 
ness expression. Therefore we are prepared to read 
that God ‘‘at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake unto the fathers by the prophets ;” that from the 
Spirit of God to the spirit of man came the revealing 
of God’s thought and will. Inspiration of divine truth 
is a spiritually conditioned process. Those who listen 
and hear from God, who come under the inspiring in- 
fluence of the Spirit, will feel a divine desire to pass 
along to other souls what they know of God, to record 
their revealings, and to make them permanent. They 
are moved to speak the things which they do see and 
hear. The record of this subjective consciousness, this 
product of the Spirit of God in the human soul, which 
began in the morning of experience and found its 
noonday fullness and glory in Jesus Christ, we call the 
Bible. Souls have been divinely possessed both to ap- 
prehend and to record the experiences of divine appre- 
hension. This inspiration is not the mere exaltation 
of natural powers, nor the stirrings of genius, but is 
the supernatural and holy possession of the soul by 
the Spirit of God. ‘The things of God knoweth uo 
man, but the Spirit of God.”’ ‘‘ Now,” said one who 
was inspired, ‘“‘ we have received not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
Which things we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
The teaching is not that of mere human wisdom; it 
speaks of the supernatural and the spiritual. 

But this inspiration has its modifications and limita- 
tions. 

1. It is limited to those who will hear. It exists for 
faith. God has ever been reiterating to his children 
the declarations of his Son: “‘ If any man will hear my 
voice, I will come unto him.” He has spoken when 
souls have not heard. The Bible is but a fraction of 
God’s inspiration to men. Those who conclude that 
God has arbitrarily chosen twenty or thirty men in the 
millions of the world’s life to receive a special miracu- 
lous communication from God, or that he has withheld 
his inspiring voice from others, may rest in this idea 
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of God if they can. But this is not his teaching. He 
does not desert souls. They depart. Whosoever in 
any nation feareth God, and has an ear to hear, will 
hear what the Spirit says. Cyrus was not of the Jews, 
but ‘‘ the Lord stirred up the heart of Cyrus.” Israel 
was an elect people in that it held souls attentive to 
God. The divine oracles which were committed to the 
children of Abraham came through a people sufficiently 
faithful to receive and tenacious to hold. We have 
God’s revealings divinely woven into the temporal 
history of a steadfast and tenacious peeple, elect by 
their faith, We have not through this people, how- 
ever, allthat God has spoken to men. There remain 
even now echoes of truth from those who lost their 
hearing and their inspiration through disobedience. 
They who had ‘“ changed the truth of God into a lie” 
could not have changed what they never had. Un- 
true to the conditions of inspiration, they lost it. 

2. Inspiration as we have it recorded is related to 
a single fact by which it is modified and limited. It 
is remedial and redemptive throughout. It comes 
chiefly in relation to the single deadly fact of sin. 
The Bible, therefore, is but a very partial revelation of 
God. Itis the remedial truth in relation to a tragic 
fact. There is limitation therefore in the subject mat- 
ter of the divine inspiration. 

3. There are modifications and limitations in the 
media of inspiration, both as to reception and communica- 
tion. The Infinite speaks to the finite, who can only ap- 
prehend and know in part. The finite does not compre- 
hend God. The earth, we are told, gets from the sun 
about one millionth part of the sun’s rays. What the 
earth does get is the true light, and the earth receives 
all that it can intercept and use. The sun shines on 
and illumines other worlds. We hold very little of 
God’s light at the best, but we shall have all that we 
can intercept and use, while God shineson. But there 
is limitation in the nature of our powers to a full and 
adequate apprehension of God, therefore of communi- 
cation. 

4. We have the revealings of God in and through 
human personality. The inspiration took an expression 
and form conditioned by ‘‘sundry times’’ and customs, 
modified by ‘‘ divers manners” and varied spiritual ex- 
periences and its ‘‘many kinds of voices ;” and the in- 
spirations were given outin forms of human apprehen- 
sion and experience. Holy menspake as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit. Their inspiration came from a 
common source, as the wonderful spiritual unity which 
streams through it all demonstrates. But men spake 
as they were moved. They were not passive instru- 
ments, but personal agents, and the inspiration takes the 
coloring of their personality. They ‘held this treas- 
ure in earthen vessels,”’ and gave it as they could “in 
the imperfections of human speech, in the limitations 
of human thought and in the variety incident to human 
character.” Their personalities stand forth unmistak- 
ably. The writings are in keeping with their condi- 
tions and natures, and show the bias of personality 
in forms and methods of expression. While they 
poured forth that which came into their souls from 
God there was room for the play of their own peculiar 
faculties (e. g., 1 Cor. vii.: 40). There was scope 
for compilation, and quotation, in their putting forth 
of truth. They used literal facts as illustrations, they 
allegorized history, they seized upon the spiritual idea; 
they seemed to realize, as some do not, that human 
language is an imperfect vehicle at the best for spirit- 
ual truth, and they had no theories of verbal or plenary 
inspiration to nurse. They quoted freely ; and with no 
little variance from the verbal symbols of thought but 
with sacred fidelity to the idea. 

5. Inspiration must be a species of Incarnation. It is 
God in and through man; the divine working in and 
through the human. The men who were moved by the 
Holy Spirit were men. There is no book which is so 
truly man’s book as God's book is. Heavenly doctrine 
is clothed in earthly adaptation. Holy truth is vital- 
ized. It is supernatural in its origin, in its pregnant 
spiritual power and principles, but natural in form and 
body. We may look at the structure of the Scriptures in 
some manner as we do at the incarnation of God in 
Jesus Christ. He was the express inspiration of God 
to man, the incarnated ‘‘ Word ” in the experience and 
language of man; and the natural and the supernatural 
continually flowed into each other; only Christ was 
perfect and other souls were not. But this interwork- 
ing of the divine and human is one of the most char- 
acteristic features of all the Scriptures. It is all-im- 
portant to remember that the inspiration is that of a 
person and not of a book, that the book is a record of 
God’s truth vivified and personalized as it best could 
be under the conditions. 

6. Inspiration is not uniform ; there are various degrees 
of inspiration. The degree of apprehension varies. 
We see this in its progressive revelation and its 
gradual unfolding of the knowledge of God. More- 
over, while all truth is in its last analysis the expres- 
sion of God, some truths are higher than others and 





nearer to the heart of Christ. When Paul wrote for 
his cloak at Troas this required no high spiritual illu- 
mination, and was in itself without spiritual signifi- 
cance. But inits subsidiary relationship we may see 
that Paul was moved by the Spirit of God to throw this 
light on his experience and condition. So there are 
truths and truths. 

7. The limitations, modifications and fragmentary 
characteristics of inspiration do not invalidate its in- 
fallibility. It is the book of the gospel of Christ, 
and inspiration centers in him as “the way, the 
truth and the life.” As for the rest, ittestifies of 
him. A part of the way, however, is not all of it; 
a part of the life is not all of it; a part of the 
truth is not all of it; a part of the whole cannot 
be complete. The Bible is full of fragmentary 
truths, truths unqualified and truths in relations. 
Spiritual truth, so far as it comes by inspiration and 
not by miraculous revelation, comes through the focus 
of personalities and must be partial in statement, or in 
application. We are taught to search and compare. 
The Bible tests itself by itself. It is infallible in all 
truths that are capable of being taken home by the 
soul. Itis not intended to bea complete and written 
system of religious beliefs, or an unerring compen- 
dium of religious doctrines. If so, it is thus far in 
human experience a failure. But as a historical pro- 
duct of supernatural revelation through man it is in- 
fallibly true, and, leaving out mechanical imperfections 
and errors, is whatit claims to be, and what God in- 
tended it should be. It has in itself the means of cor- 
recting all limited truths. Its half truths comple- 
ment each other, and it proves in its unity its infalli- 
ble spiritual energy. It comes indeed in forms of 
‘sundry times ” so that spiritual truths which stand 
the tests of experience may yet be in company with 
erroneous intellectual views. But the human element 
does not involve error as to the spiritual. Many a poor 
geographer has a sublime knowledge of God. The 
truth which is not spiritually discerned must get on 
by methods ofintellectual acquirement. We may not 
look for scientific accuracy from men who were not 
scientific. Since God does not teach geology or 
arithmetic by inspiration there may be erroneous 
chronology or science, but faith in the divinity of the 
Bible does not rest in these things, nor is it shaken by 
want of accuracy in them. They who will may putter 
over the book as a table of statistics, take soul truths 
born of God and use their human bodies for scientific 
dissection, but, my soul, enter not thou into their 
secret. Christ is heard and seen not so. When in- 
spiration sketches a picture we may use it more rea- 
sonably than to higgle over dates, latitudes and longi- 
tudes, to cipher altitudes in the skies, to explain 
optical and acoustic difficulties, or even to parse it, 
or put it into theologic syllogisms. 

8. Inspiration does not indorse all that it records. 
The imprecatory Psalms are profitable for instruction 
and warning, but Jesus Christ discredited and over- 
turned every one of them as to their ethics. God was 
with David in his wonderful spiritual experiences, and 
moved him to record them as they were, true and in- 
structive experiences of holy light and human darkness. 
Our Lord himself gave us the key to the inspira- 
tion of the book. He indorsed the Old Testament and 
lived in its spiritual ideas. He translated the Spirit. 
He taught that life was in the Spirit. If we im his 
way will take the Bible as God has given it—and not 
as he has not—the living thoughts of the living God 
will be found true to spiritual apprehensions. They 
will have their confirmations. 

9. What shall we name this inspiration? That which 
is called ‘‘ verbal” guarantees ‘‘ words,” as if God made 
use of no human agent. That which is called “ plen- 
ary ’ asserts that the Bible is free from any admixture 
of error on any subject whatever. That which we call 
‘¢ spiritual” does not contend for words assuch. They 
are symbols for ideas. They are bodies for the spirit. 
Nor with a spiritual inspiration need we be anxious 
for jesuitical explanations to make that which is 
human appear to be divine. The truth is sure to 
prove itself by begetting faith in Ged in the soul 
which tests it. Only in its own light canwe recog- 
nize it for what it is. The truth we may know 
by experience; we have the testimony of Christ, 
with the confirmations of his resurrection and the 
evidence of holy fruit that it is supernatural in its 
origin. We gain nothing by seeking to make the 
Bible whatit is not. It is better to place its divinity 
where it actually exists; to discover abundantly the 
evidences of its spiritual energy in our experiences, 
and to give the witness of its inspiration to the world 
in an inspiring life, proving in the “living epistles ” 
that God is still indwelling, inworking and speaking 
among men, and that all true believers may have the 
joyous consciousness ofthe Spiritof Truth. Such will 
take ‘Truth for their authority and not authority 
for Truth.” 

Syracusg, N. Y. 
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THE CHILD JESUS. 
By C. Henry St. Jonn. 


sa y= daughter,” said the Rabbi, casting off 
His gabardine, ‘the Council hath sat late, 

But not without good cause; for, sooth to tell, 
We bad this day a marvelous visitant, 
Which, if I thought as do the Gentile Greeks 
And Romans, I should dare believe a god, 
Though in the form and semblance of a child. 
For, as we probed the deep and hidden things, 
The awful mysteries of our Holy Writ— 
Whose meaning doth divide us as a gulf— 
There came a boy with large and luminous eyes, 
Which he did fix upon us with a gaze 
So steadfast and so searching that we saw 
Naught save those eyes; whereat his lips he oped, 
And in a silvery voice sych questions ask’d 
As never man, much less a child, conceived! 
And when we failed to answer him he smiled 
A sad, sweet smile, and answered them himself, 
And in such wise as fill'd us with amaze; 
For in the doctrines, prophecies and laws 
He seem’d exact, and yet a twelve-year boy !— 
If such, indeed, he was. So sped the day, 
Till came a woman pushing thro’ the midst 
With pallid cheek tear-stained, dishevel’d locks, 
And eyes so like the child’s that all could see 
She was his mother, e’en before she press’d 
Her trembling lips upon his silky hair, 
Whispering, ‘ Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
Lo, thy father and myself have sought thee 
Sorrowing.’ But he said, ‘How is it that 
Ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
About my Father’s business?’ Yet she seem’d 
To understand him not, but silently 
Conducted him away; and we were mute. 
Mark me, Rebecca: if this be a child 
Of mortal mold—the which perplexeth me— 
The world will surely hear of him some day.” 








REVIVAL WORK IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
By THE Rev. J. W. BONHAM, EVANGELIST. 


” INGS and queens have been nursing-fathers and 
nursing-mothers to the Church of England, and, 
rocked in the gorgeous cradle of the State, she has 
more than once slumbered and slept. Not many years 
since, in churches, abbeys and cathedrals, singers truly 
sang : 
* Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies.” 
Lessons were not impressively read, prayers were said 
carelessly, and the preaching made the sanctuary a 
spiritual dormitory. The writer has heard sermons 
drawled from manuscript that was drab-color from 
age, and looked as if written before the preacher was 
born, and even at Easter listened to oratory on Christ’s 
resurrection that would have been dull for a sermon 
on Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones. But 
though for a season general dullness prevailed, and 
cathedrals served as resting-places for the distin- 
guished dead, and nothing occurred to disturb the 
unburied dead in trespasses and sins, and there was 
a correspondence between the decaying churches and 
drearily rendered services, the Church of England has 
of late been aroused from her slumber, and is doing 
noble work. The decaying edifices have been restored 
and many new ones erected; and archbishops and 
bishops, clergy and laity are uniting to prove that they 
do not consider church privileges a selfish monopoly 
but the heritage of all. 

To convince the alienated masses that the church is 
not exclusively for the educated and fashionable, spe- 
cial efforts are made for their benefit. In some dio- 
ceses are single parishes numbering thirty thousand 
souls, and as no human rector can meet their spiritual 
wants the bishops are gladly forming diocesan socie- 
eties of clerical and lay helpers to co-operate with the 
legal rectors. While the bishops sanction no change 
in the liturgical forms for trained and godly worship- 
ers, they gladly sanetion more flexible services for the 
multitudes from whose lips the Venite, Te Deum and 
other parts of the morning or evening prayer would be 
to God a mockery. And, in view of what the Church 
of England has survived, the English bishops cannot 
be persuaded that the singing at special services of 
popular hymns not in the church hymnals will over- 
throw or injure her. 

The removal of undue liturgical restraints has been 
followed by an outburst of pent-up moral force, and 
the development of great Gospel power and a spirit 
of holy aggression on the enemy’s strongholds. Many 
amongst the masses have been reached, and the Church 
of England now so abounds in gospel agencies to 
benefit all classes that an English paper devoted to 
the interests of ‘‘ Dissenters ” admits that evangelistic 
work second to none is being carried on within the 
borders of the Church of England by holy men of God 
whose love for souls and devotedness in preaching 
the Gospel is a pattern to all others, and with a 
prayerfulness, a method and a thoroughness which 
produce results in which all Christians should rejoice, 
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The special services held for ten successive days in 
two hundred and forty-eight of the largest London 
churches, St. Paul’s Cathedral being one mission cen- 
ter and Westminster Abbey the other, produced most 
cheering results. Similar services have since been 
held in many English towns and cities; and in some 
places so great has been the general interest that 
business was partially suspended that all might avail 
themselves of the great spiritual privileges. At the 
mission held in York so large grew the congrega- 
tions that the services and inquiry-meetings were 
transferred to the capacious York minster. Able and 
devoted evangelists are traveling from town to town 
and from city to city laboring to save sinners, that 
there may be many more saints for the rectors to 
nurture. 

On January 3lst of the last year the Bishop of 
Chichester inaugurated a series of services in the 
fashionable town of Brighton designed to counteract 
the ‘frivolity and worldliness of the upper classes 
and the gross immorality of the lower classes.” Sepa- 
rate missions were held at the same time in twenty 
of the churches and conducted by ‘‘ missioners ” from 
various parts of England. That employes might have 
the privilege of the evening services there was a gen- 
eral compliance with the bishop’s request that shops 
be closed before the usual time. During a ten-days’ 
mission recently held in- Wolverhampton there were 
special services for business men, policemen, cabmen, 
clerks and women; and on market days special services 
for men, mothers and children. 

Churchmen of different schools of thought thus 
unitedly labor to benefit the wretched, strike the same 
key-note on the grand gospel organ, and sing with in- 
creasing fervor the Gloria Patri and the Gloria in 
Excelsis. And as at mission services there is intense 
life but no wildness, holy fervor but no undue excite- 
ment, intense emotion but under control, the results 
prove that regulated enthusiasm is an element of gos- 
pel power. Through the fervent preaching of the gos- 
pel many slumberers have been aroused and many 
wandering sheep reclaimed, and multitudes of lost 
souls saved. Many sailors, a class hard to reach, were 
converted through evangelistic services held at Ports- 
mouth Dock Yard, and hundreds were confirmed. Not 
long since five hundred persons were confirmed in the 
restored Bristol Cathedral, as some of the results of 
a general mission held in that ancient city. Arch- 
bishops and bishops now preach direct gospel ser- 
mons to the Christless, as well as sermons adapted to 
occasions of ordination and confirmation, and do them- 
selves the work of evangelists. The large sail-loft of 
Earl's shipyard in Hull is filled with the one thousand 
and four hundred men employed by the firm; but they 
are not now at work but listening to a messenger of 
mercy who has obtained permission to briefly address 
them. The beams across the loft are occupied by the 
lads employed, and the floor is crowded by the men; 
and their toil-worn but upturned faces show how 
gladly they are listening to a message for their wel- 
fare. But who would hold a religious service at such 
a time and place save an unbalanced enthusiast or 
fanatical sensationalist? As here is no chancel, nor 
altar, nor quartette, nor choristers, nor stained glass, 
nor pulpit, and ‘all things should be done decently 
and in order,” what would the Archbishop of York say 
if he knew of such gospel work in his well-ordered 
diocese? Why, the one preaching so faithfully, affec- 
tionately and earnestly is ‘‘ His Grace, the Archbishop 
of York” himself! He therefore tells us what he 
thinks of such peculiar work by doing it. He preaches 
the gospel anywhere where lost souls can be gathered 
to hear the glad message; and, having great physical 
strength, during the progress of a mission he will 
sometimes preach twenty-five sermons in a single week. 
And by his zealous efforts to reach the masses, by 
preaching to them in ship-yards and cotton-mills, 
shops and warehouses, as well as in the open-air, the 
evangelist-archbishop is not lowering his dignity, but 
rising higher and higher up the moral heights his Lord 
and Master trod; who organized his church not 
for her own aggrandisement but ‘‘to seek and save the 
lost.’’ 


Recture-Boom Calk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PERSONAL SYMPATHY. 


HE old Catholic writers were amazingly wise, and 
rich, and Christian. Long before Baxter, or Bun- 

yan, or Jeremy Taylor, there were treatises an Chris- 
tian experience written and published which will 
never die; and I confess that personally I am more 
indebted to the various treatises on holy living and on 
Christian experience that haye came down from the 
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old Roman Church than I am to the influences that 
have come from the literature of the Protestant Church, 
much as I honor that, and greatly as I esteem it. 

But there was something in the circumstances of the 
earlier Church, deprived as it was of external life and 
action to a much greater degree than any modern life, 
that turned piety inward, if I may so say, so that the 
introversion of the mind, the state of the affections, the 
state of the will, the state of the whole complexion of 
a man’s experience, was carried with singular skill and 
fidelity, on the part of very many, to an extent that has 
never been surpassed. And these books stand to-day 
as memorials. As Moses, when he struck the rock, 
did not let the people drink up all the water, but let it 
go on flowing after all had drunk, so I think many of 
these treatises, being once struck, flow on forever; 
and in nothing are they more wise than in the combin- 
ing of the analysis and the direction for the promotion 
both of devotional feeling and also of the meditative 
and quiescent states. 

Above all, there is nowhere else that the knife is laid 
more keenly, more skillfully and more continuously to 
every ramification of selfishness. All the forms which 
it takes are one after another met in these various 
books. And yet none of them is more various or has 
an experience wider than the writings of Paul in the 
New Testament; and with this addition on the part of 
Paul: that he was himself the memorial and the exem- 
plar, and that he spoke, generally, to others out of 
what he had learned by personal experience in himself. 

Now, to a very great extent, we disjoin the devo- 
tional element from the other; that is to say, we cut 
the command in two. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 

We strive after that. Faith, hope, fervor, devout- 
ness—all these things we seek with their correspond- 
ing activity. 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

Well, yes, in a manner; and ina manner not. The 
sensibility at the core of our hearts toward other peo- 
ple’s conduct, and especially when it involves us, is a 
point where Christian experience in our time is beset 
with multiplied temptations before which many of 
God’s dear people fall flat. They can love God; they 
can work for him; but then they do not love their 
neighbor as themselves. Yes, they do generically; 
they really are kind-hearted toward the poor—at large ; 
they are generally compassionate toward bad men and 
wicked men; but when you come to individualize, 
when you come to bring single specimens of men _ be- 
fore them, they are very apt to flay them alive. They 
are very apt to put a pin through them, as we do 
through a beetle to fasten him up on a cork slab as a 
specimen. And it is to this one point, the sensibility 
toward our own selves in our intercourse and treat- 
ment of men, that I address a few remarks to-night. 

As respects people that we do not understand or 
know much about, we usually form our opinion from 
the people with whom we are accustomed to act. We 
go with the crowd; we work with our party, with our 
sect, with our set, and accept their judgment, whether 
they are charitable or whether they are not charitable ; 
and I feel for my own condempation, every day of my 
life, that as respects other people’s characters I am set 
as a judge—not in the sense which Christ condemned 
when he said, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” but 
in a higher sense. I sit upona seat of Christian equity 
that is based upon Christian sympathy and benevo- 
lence; and as parties come before me that are utterly 
ignorant of the fact that they are arraigned, as they 
have none to plead for them, as they have none to 
argue their side, it behooves me to be especially just 
and careful never to criticise anybody in my thoughts 
unheard and unhelped. Yet, I am constantly tempted 
by impetuosity of disposition to pass sentence on very 
superficial grounds upon this man, and that man, and 
the other man, and in that respect I think I and my 
church are entirely in sympathy. We all of us tend to 
do that thing, and it is not right. It is a poor speci- 
men of manhood, and certainly it is a poor specimen of 
Christianhood. 

Then, in regard to those that we meet, to a very 
considerable extent, we think well of those who think 
well ofus. ‘If you salute those that salute you, what 
thanks (merit) have you?” said the Master. ‘“‘ Even 
the publicans do so.” 

If, therefore, you know that a man is rather preju- 
diced against you, and that he lifts himself up a little 
above you, there is a film of pride or of rebellious 
combativeness that arises, and you do not think much 
of that man, Your benevolence does not shine out, 
and lead you to say, ‘‘I am more sorry than offended.” 
Nor does your benevolence lead you to say, * How 
shall I give up in such a way as to honor him?" 

We talk about self-sacrifice, What we mean hy that 
is a little jess jewelry, or a little Jess living, but that 
is not sacrificing self. ‘In honor preferring ane *an- 
other," says the Word, Well, by this we mean that, 
two men being selected for deacon, and you being one 
of them, you say, ‘ Put on that man; | don’t care much 
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about it.” You are willing that another man shall be 
honored more than you are in a matter like that, which 
you do not care much about: but how is it where your 
being interspheres another person’s being, and where 
you are conscious that that person does not look 
amiably upon you; is there any benevolence in you that 
puts that man’s interest higher than your own? 

Men neglect you; they do not pay much attention to 
you; and from that moment you are froward toward 
them, so that you do not forgive the slight. Men 
sometimes say evil things about you falsely ; and, what 
is a great deal more to the point, they sometimes say 
evil things about you truly; and you hear of it; and 
you say, ‘I will be even with you some day; you see 
if I won't,” and you treasure it up. 

I should like to call to your mind the scene of the 
Saviour washing his disciples’ feet in that hour when 
it is said the whole consciousness of his divinity eame 
to him; in that hour when it is said that he came from 
the Father and went to the Father; in other words, in 
that hour when he experienced that whole exaltation 
and illumination of spirit that made him feel what his 
relation to eternity and to infinity was. It was in that 
hour that he girded himself with a towel and washed 
his disciples’ feet—an act that showed the greatest 
huniiliation that it was possible for one to show toward 
another at that time. His injunction was, ‘‘ Wash one 
another’s feet.” 

“Ah!” itis said, ‘‘but was it not the disciples’ feet?” 
Yes, it was the feet of all of them, and of Judas among 
them. The recalcitrant Peter who was about to deny 
him; the very disciples whom he knew were about to 
forsake him and run; and even the one who was about 
to betray him—he knew them perfectly ; and what did 
he do? He brought the whole conscious grandeur of 
his nature to their service in the lowest office that was 
known to society in that day—that of washing their 
feet; and he then said, “If 1, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one an- 
other’s feet.”” He did it to show them how they should 
do. He did not mean literally the washing of each 
other’s feet; he meant such a devotion of a man’s very 
being to the service of his fellow men around about 
him, good, bad, or indifferent, as should be equivalent 
to this external act of service. 

Now carry it out into all the affairs of life, and see 
how we are whiffed about, here and there, by little 
spites and provocations, and how quick the temper 
goes up, and how small is the storehouse of that 
benevolence which, as it were, smothers the wrong- 
doing in a man in the sense of sympathy and kindness 
toward him. See how few there are that have such a 
heart that it floats a man up above his own faults and 
sins. Where a man strikes at us, and the hatefulness 
of it seems acute, how apt we are to strike back and 
fall into the same state of hatefulness to something 
else! And where aman has wronged us, how many of 
us have a heart that bleeds as the heart of Jesus bled 
when he poured himself out for the salvation of his 
enemies and his crucifiers? How many of us can for- 
get a wrong that has been done us, not only (for that 
is cold, that is forensic), but in the warmth of affec- 
tionate solicitude for that person lift him up out ofhis 
detestable state? 

Now it is the want of this element of self-sacrifice 
in love toward our fellow men; it is the want of that 
attainment which leads us, in things of the imagina- 
tion, in things of the affection, in the strifes of life, in 
co-operative work, in all the social intercourse of men 
with men, to esteem our fellow-men better than our- 
selves, or as well as ourselves, that takes away the 
very power of our example, and very much of the 
social and unconscious influence of our piety. It does 
in this church. It does not exceptionally; but, on the 
other hand, though I think a somewhat uncommon 
kindness and union prevails here, it has never come 
up to the mark of the New Testament, nor has it come 
up to the example of the Master, nor to the more elabo- 
rate, and in some respects more affecting, example of 
St. Paul. 

Men think that John was the great lover, and that 
Paul was the great actor; but Paul loved more than 
John. John was contemplative: and his contemplation 
was imperial; it was deep, and it leavened him; but 
Paul carried an eternal sympathy that flared out upon 
the night of old wherever he moved. He was the cen- 
ter, as it were, of a solid globe of light. And every- 
where this man that was the proudest of all the disci- 
ples, this man whose consciousness of himself was al- 
most morbid, this man who by nature was just fitted to 
demand the most implicit or peremptory submission 
to himself, this man who as with a rod of iron or flam- 
ing torch when he went to Damascus put down every 
man that did not believe as he did; this man through 
a whole period of years in which he was abused, mis- 
interpreted, snarled at by his brethren, undermiaed by 
his fellows, and expatriated—he who felt that God had 
put a crown of power upon his head—was on the dung- 
hill perpetually. He was made as the offscouring of 
the earth. And yet there is not one revengeful word 
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or thought in any of his language. His nature was 
one of sweetest sympathy, and he lights up his experi- 
ence by saying, ‘‘ Though more abundantly I love, the 
less I be loved.” 

There is an example of the submission of one’s whole 
life to the practical, personal effluence of benevolence 
toward men that are bad and malign, and that have 
hurt you by speech or by action. And no man can get 
very near to the person of Jesus, so that he can lay his 
head where John laid his, who is deficient in this sov- 
ereign element. You will pray better and love better 
if you can subdue Satan in this very essential point in 
your moral being. 


Che Sunday-School. 


AFTER THE RESURRECTION.' 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 








This lesson seems to me to involve two lessons. 
Either one is quite sufficient to occupy profitably the 
hour, at least in the case of adult classes. 

THE RESURRECTION. In dealing with skepticism we 
could profitably learn a lesson from the methods of the 
Apostles. They rarely referred to Christ’s miracles ; 
they almost never entered into any argument to prove 
that he wrought them. But they laid great stress on 
Christ’s resurrection as conclusive evidence of his di- 
vine power and authority, and of the divine origin of 
that religion which he came to establish.’ This res- 
urrection is indeed the greatest of all the miracles; it 
carries the other miracles in its train; they are like 
the tail but this is like the head of the comet; and it 
is of all the miracles the one most easily demonstrable. 
For: 

The resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth is the best 
attested fact of ancient history. 

The limits of space forbid the elaboration of the 
reasons which justify this statement. 
dicate them.* 

It is admitted by all critics, rationalistic as well as 
Christian, that the first Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written by Paul about a. p. 60; that is, within less than 
thirty years after the resurrection was supposed to have 
taken place. In this Epistle Paul bases his argument 
for the future state on the universal belief of the Chris- 
tian Church in the resurrection of Jesus. This church 
was made up of converts from Judaism and paganism. 
They were convinced of the truth of Christianity be- 
cause they were convinced of the truth of the resur- 
rection. Thirty years affords no time for the growth 
of a myth. The circumstances afforded no oppor- 
tunity for the growth of a delusion. The disciples 
themselves were incredulous of the resurrection, and 
were convinced of it only after repeated and incontro- 
vertible evidences.* The Jews and pagans were equally 
incredulous, and were convinced only by testimony 
which they could not gainsay. If there had been no 
resurrection it would have been easy to disprove the 
story by the production of the body, unless (a) Christ 
did not die, in which case he would have been party to 
the fraud; this supposition even infidel views of the 
truth and purity of his character forbid: or (b) his 
disciples had spirited away his body; this view both 
the abundant proofs of their honesty and their lack of 
opportunity negative, or (c) the Pharisees had them- 
selves robbed the tomb; in which case they would 
have produced the body when they found what result 
its disappearance had produced. Add to these consid- 
erations the change wrought in the disciples them- 
selves, inexplicable except they heartily believed in the 
resurrection; and the change wrought in the Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week—a change 
which remains to mark the fact of the resurrection. 


I can only in- 


Tue Great Commission. This consists of three 
parts: a declaration, a command and a promise. 

1. The declaration. All power and authority’ be- 
long to Christ. He is the mediator between God and 
man—the One through whom the invisible and un- 
known does all things up the earth. He is the 
Creator, the Ruler, the final Judge." From him comes 
the commission. 

2. The command. This consists of three parts. 

(a) We are to make disciples of all nations. We 
are to bring them all to the school of Christ to learn 
of him. Weare not, as implied perhaps in the En- 
glish version, primarily to teach all nations; we are to 
bring all nations to Christ to be taught by him. 

(b) We are to baptize them into the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. This does not mean that we are 
to put water on them, or them into water, using the 


! June 13.—Matt. xxviil., 8-20. Golden Text, Matt. xxviii , 20. 

2 Acts ii,, 24-36 ; iil., 15: iv., 10, v., 31; xiii., 30-31, xvii., 31; 
xxvi., 23; 1 Cor. xv., 12-20. 

3 See forafuller statement my Commentary on Matthew; 
note on the Resurrection. 

* Matt. xxvill., 17; Mark xvi., 11, 13, 14; Luke xxiv., 25, 41; 
John xx., 9, 24, 25. . 

* Tne original Greek implies both power and authority. 

*Cal.i., 4; Rev. xvii., 14; John v., 25-29, 





formula of ‘‘In the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost,”' but that we are to bring them into 
fellowship with, consecrate them to, iminerse them in 
the Triune God—God their Father, Provider, Guide; 
God their Saviour, Redeemer, Sacrifice ; God their Life- 
giver, Illuminator, Sanctifler. 

(c) Having brought them to school to Christ—not to 
Augustine, or Calvin, or Wesley, or Robertson, but to 
Christ-—-having brought them to give themselves ‘to 
God who has given himself to them, we are then to 
teach them to do all things whatsoever Christ has com- 
manded; and this ‘all things” is all summed up in 
the one command, ‘‘ Follow me.” 

3. The promise. ‘* Lo, lam with you alway.” Christ 
is not dead. Inspiration is not ended. The church is 
not orphaned. Tradition is not its guide. Its Christ 
is a present Christ. It is just as competent to solve 
the problem of its belief and life to-day as it was in the 
days of the Westminster Assembly, or of the Lutheran 
Diet, or of the Nicene Council, or of the Apostle Paul. 
There is, or ought to be, a divine life in the church. 
God is in his church; not merely in pope, or bishops, 
or assemblies, or hierarchy—clerical oF lay ; but in the 
whole body of all that love, honor and seek to serve 
him. 

The authority of the church, an authority conferred 
by the Almighty; the mission of the church, to bring 
men to learn, each for himself, of Christ; the method 
of the church, by bringing men into fellowship with 
God, and by teaching them to follow the life of Christ ; 
the promise to the church, a promise of the perpetual 
presence of its Lord and Master—this is the Great 
Commission. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT. Christ’s Undying Love. 

Ist. The lesson on ‘‘ After the Resurrection” ought 
to be preceded by giving the circumstances of Christ’s 
burial and resurrection. This may be done briefly, but 
tenderly, in the following order: 1. Joseph begged 
the body of Christ from Pilate. 2. Joseph brought 
white linen to wrap the body in. 3. Nicodemus brought 
spices. 4. Joseph and Nicodemus took down the body 
of Christ. 5. They laid it in Joseph’s new tomb. 6. 
Mary Magdalene and the mother of Christ watched 
Joseph and Nicodemus lay the body in. 
rolled a stone to the door of the tomb. 8. Pilate put 
his seal upon it, and set a watch. 9. After two nights 
and one day an angel came and rolled away the stone. 
10. Jesus took up his life and went out of his tomb. 
11. The women came to the tomb and found the angel 
there, who told them that Jesus was risen from the 
dead. 

2d. Lead the children to conjecture whom Jesus 
would want to see after he had risen from his grave; 
and as they mention his mother, the disciples, etc., 
read from the lesson, Matt. xxviii., 8-20, to show how 
Jesus sought to meet those whom he loved. Read the 
words of the Golden Text as his promise to love and 
be with them forever. 

3d. Teach how Jesus is with those who love him 
and whom he loves. George Macdonald very beauti- 
fully says, that ‘‘ the Lord took himself from the sight 
of them that loved him well, that he might hide him- 
self in their very hearts.”” Teach that we can know he 
is with us when we feel him helping us to fight sin; 
when he comforts us in troubles; when he forgives 
our sins; when he makes us love that which is good 
and hate that which is evil. 

4th. Let the teacher explain the ring as being a sym- 
bol of eternity, and therefore of Jesus’s love to us. It 
would make a very attractive and impressive closing 
to the lesson for the teacher to give each child a gilt 
paper ring with the words of the Golden Text printed 
inside. These rings could be made out of strips of 
gilt paper, the Golden Text being written on before 
the ends were pasted together. 


7. Joseph 








Inquiring Friends, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher : 

Will you please inform me through the columns of The 
Christian Union if the statement is correct which has recently 
been made by the Chicago papers, ‘“ That your residences are 
furnished with billiard tabies’’? If the statement is correct, 
will you please give your argument in favor of them. 

It is correct, Every man of sedentary habits of life, 
those doing brain work, all men in professions in cities re- 
quire exercise, and there is no exercise that is more gentle 
and physically refreshing than billiards; while at the same 
time it does not task the mind, but calls out another class 
of faculties. For the physician, the lawyer and theclergy- 
man coming home, and not wanting to take violent exer- 
cise of any kind, still needing some physical exercise, there 
is nothing in the world better than a billiard table. Then 
it is very attractive to the young, and a means of keeping 
young people at home who otherwise would be tempted to 


! There is nothing to indicate that this was ever used as a 
baptismal tormula by the Apostles.—See Acts ii., 38; x., 48; 
xix.,6. 
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wander. In the home it forms a good center for the social 
gathering of young men from twelve to twenty-one years 
of age without any possible or conceivable harm. The only 
objection to billiard playing is at a table placed in a saloon 
where there is a bar and all sorts of promiscuous company, 
which is not a good place for a young man to attend; the 
fault of that is not in the billiard table but in the surround- 
ings and accompaniments. Because it is an admirable 
exercise after brain work, and because it is undesirable 
that men should practice it in saloons, it is desirable that 
a man should have it in hisown house as a means of 
recreation. 


—I thank you for offering to answer questions. I have 
three I should be very glad to have answered. Can I go and 
enter 160 acres of land for homestead right away and come 
home here for six montbs to settle up business? CanI be 
sure of it in that way ? 

Can I take up a homestead of 160 acres along the line wbere 
a railroad is built if there is no land grant there, or only 
eighty ? 

Can I take up 160 acres on the line of a proposed railroad 
if there is no land grant there, or only eighty ? 

Iam a new subscriber of your paper and I am greatly in 
need of reliable information right away, because I am afraid 
my opportunity for getting a good homestead in Dakota, 
where I wish to go, will be lost after this spring, and perbaps 
will be gone if I wait till late this season. E. D. 8. 

HARVEY, Jefferson Co., Wis. 


1. Public lands which can be acquired under our 
homestead laws exist in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Dlinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota. Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin, 
and the Territories of Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. In all of 
these, except Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, land offices are 
established for the sale and disposal of public lands. De- 
tailed information can be obtained at any of these land 
offices. 

2. An inceptive right is vested in the settler on taking 
the necessary preliminary proceedings to enter a home- 
stead. The title is not completed till after continuous 
settlement and cultivation for the term of five years. 

3. Act of Congress of March 3d, 1879, provides ‘‘ that 
even sections within the limits of any grant of public lands 
to any railroad, or to any military road company, or toany 
State in aid of any railroad or military road, shall be open 
to settlers under the homestead laws to the extent of 160 
acres to each settler,” and does away in this class of entries 
with the distinction between ordinary minimum and double 
minimum lands, or lands held at $1.25 per acre, and lands 
held at $2.50 per’acre. 

4. The Act of Congress mentioned also affects the third 
question, as by it the homestead takes 160 acres whether 
there be any land grant or not. 

5. For fuller information apply to the Land Office for a 
“circular showing the manner of proceeding to obtain title.” 

Of agricultural public lands there are two classes, the one 
class at $1.25 per acre, designated as minimum, the other 
at $2.50 per acre,designated as double minimum. The pre- 
emption privilege is confined to heads of families, widows, 
or single persons over twenty-one years of age who are 
citizens or have declared their intention to become so. 


—Will you kindly inform me, either through the columns 
of The Christian Union or personally through the mail, what 
active part Mr. Beecber took in connection witb the abolition 
of slavery? In what way did he bring the subject before the 
public mind? In what capacity did he appear in this coun- 
try in 1863? Did he officially represent the American Gov- 
ernment, or some political society or club, or did he simply 
represent himself asan American citizen who wisbed to plead 
the cause of the North before the prejudiced bar of English 
opinion? ITs it possible to procure a copy of the oration he 
delivered, at the request of the Government, at Fort Sumter 
on tbe anniversary of its fali? Has a life of Mr. Beecher 
ever been published? If so, where can it be had? 

As full an answer to the first question as your space will 
permit will greatly oblige one of your English subscribers 
who derives untold benefit from your valuable paper. 

If your Publishing Company has any books relative to Mr. 
Beecher’s bistory will you kindly inform me as to price, etc., 
at your earliest convenience ? 

Tam, ete., (Rev.) J. T. L. 

ABBEY TERRACE, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, Eng., | 


April 20, 1880. | 

That is too large a question or group of questions to be 
answered in a paragraph. There is no comprehensive and 
trustworthy biography of Mr. Beecher published; there 
have been some magazine sketches; in Mrs. Stowe’s ‘* Men 
of the Present Time ” the facts are briefly given. Mr. 
Beecher’s anti-slavery work began with his ministerial life 
in the West, and continued throughout the whole period 
of active anti-sJavery agitation. He went abroad for rest 
in 1863. He had been active through the whole of the 
Presidential canvass; preceding that had been hard at 
work during the outbreak of the war attempting to keep 
up the courage of the North, as well as carrying on his 
pastorate; in 1863 felt very much fatigued, and went 
abroad. Returning through England some of the old sup- 
porters of the anti-slavery movement, those who continued 
to remain friendly to the North, insisted that he ought to 
remain and deliver some addresses, and he did. They 
were published in England in a volume, but have never 
been republished on this side. He was not there on a mis- 
sion, and did not officially represent any one but himself. 


INQUIRER.—The ‘‘ Macaulay order of journalism” was a 
somewhat periphrastic and perhaps vague allusion to Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid’s hopes for the journalism of the future, 
when men who write with such classic beauty as Macaulay 
may find their consecrated labor in preparing copy for the 
daily papers (see Mr. Reid’s famous address of last year.) 
The “ Black Paternoster”’ was an uncanny incantation 
used by men of the school of Hermes Trismegistus in the 
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Middle Ages. A purported transcription of it is given by 
Longfellow in the confessional scene in the ‘‘ Golden 
Legend ” (see the latter part of the second section), begin- 
ning thus: 

** Lucifer (with a genuflection, mocking.) 

“ This is the Black Paternoster. 
God was my foster,” etc. 

—What causes the bark of cherry-trees to split vertically, 
and whatisthe remedy? We live inarich limestone district, 
the “ Garden of Pennsylvania,” and my husband some years 
ago gave up cultivating the cherry on that account 

We invite our agricultural readers to give the penefit of 
their experience on this subject, if they have any. 


—Will you be kind enough to repeat in The Christian 
Union the address of the place in New York where fine 
needle and fancy work is sold on commission. 

Woman’s Exchange, No. 6 East Twentieth street, New 
York City. 

—The quotation concerning “dreams” which “ N. B. 8.” 
inquires about is by Dryden, and may be found in *‘ Wat- 
son’s Dictionary of Quotations,” under the head of 
Dreams. 8S. P. 8. 








Correspondence. 


THE WEST POINT INQUIRY 
Editor of The Christian Union : 

Srr—I have read the remarks of Mr. Shearman in reply 
to Mr. Beecher’s sermon in which allusion was made to the 
Whittaker case, and also his letter of last week referring 
to the proposition to put Lieut. Flipper in the Academy as 
an instructor. 

I am not surprised that Mr. Shearman defends the Acad- 
emy. He has friends here, and believes, like many other 
good men, implicitly in West Point. Again, Mr. Sbear- 
man’s position with regard to the colored race is by no 
means a doubtful one. He merely differs, and that strong- 
ly, as I interpret him, as to the policy of forcing the fight- 
ing on the question of caste. While I respect bis right to 
hold the negative on this question, I have one criticism 
In his letter he bas gone out of his way to disparage the 
intellectual ability of the only colored graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy, asserting that if he had been a 
white man he would not have graduated. In making this 
statement he has thrown the worst imputation on the 
Academy it has yet received, for he virtually accuses its 
Academic Board of favoritism and duplicity ; of setting up 
one standard for promotion and graduation but allowing 
some to creep through on color. Itis true that some col 
ored students have found favor at the Academy in times 
past, but it was those who were obliged to deny their iden- 
tity with a despised race in order to get through. I have 
never heard of any favor being especially meted out to 
colored students who saw no necessity for denying their 
race. 

I have spent six weeks at West Point, and during that 
period have conversed with instructors, cadets and civil- 
ians. I have never heard from any one aught except bigh 
praise of Lieut. Flipper as a gentlemen, scholar and sol- 
dier. On the contrary, I have heard on all sides words of 
positive praise as to manliness and scholarship which have 
made me feel proud of him. 

Indeed, the strongest argument yet made by the Acad 
emy's friends against the theory that the Whittaker out- 
rage was perpetrated to prevent Whittaker’s graduation 
is that the question of a negro’s graduating was settled 
once for all by Lieutenant Flipper’s conspicuous record. 
Why should not Lieutenant Flipper be assigned to duty at 
West Point as well as a member of his own class, now on 
duty here, who was below himin rank ? His eligibility lies 
in the fact that he is a graduate, an officer in the United 
States army, and liable at any time to be ordered here for 
duty. Only on the low ground of expediency can any such 
objection to Lieutenant Flipper be urged, unless it be on 
the equally low and vulgar one of his complexion. 

It has been nearly three years since Lieutenant Flipper 
was graduated, and, except the venial offense of writing a 
foolish book narrating his life at West Point, he has con- 
ducted himself so as to win the respect of his fellow-officers. 
Out of compliment to his efficiency he was recently selected 
as adjutant at his post, Ft. Sill, Indian Territory, and in- 
trusted with duties at once delicate and requiring special 
training, aptitude and practical knowledge. 

Either West Point stultified herself when she gave Flipper 
his commission and placed upon his tawny brow her laurel, 
or some one who hates the Negro more than he loves fair 
play or desires to give the palm to him who merits has 
been hoaxing Brother Shearman. 

I expect to live long enough to see Lieutenant Flipper an 
instructor at his Alma Mater, and, for one, shall labor to 
bring about that result. 

Very respectfully, 

WEsT POINT, May 19, 1880. 





RIcHARD T. GREENER. 


A QUESTION OF FAIR PLAY. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union : 

May I be permitted to ask how it happens that, whenever 
you have occasion to refer to the persons and associations 
represented by Mr. D. M. Bennett, you invariably, so far 
as I have observed, speak of them as a pasty of or “among 
the Free Religionists ”? They never call themselves by that 
name, and would probably no more think of doing so than 
they would of taking the name of either of the varivus relig- 
ious sects. Their chosen appellative is ‘“‘ Freethinkers,’’ 
although, since they captured Mr. Abbot’s “Liberal 
Leagu’s,’’ they seem to have adopted the name “ Liberal” 
as its equivalent. Under either of these names they are 
as broadly distinguished from the Free Religionists as the 
Shakers are from the Congregationalists. They do not 





pretend to be “religionists’’ of any sort whatever. You 
would not call a Methodist Conference Congregational, 
nor a Jewish synagogue a Presbyterian Church: why then 
do you insist upon attaching the name “ Free Religionists” 
to men and bodies that call themselves ‘‘ Freethinkers’’ 
and ‘ Liberal; ”? 

The Free Religious Association was formed in 1867 to 
promote ‘fellowship in the spirit’? and the “scientific 
study of religion.” Its members and officers, men and 
women alike, whatever else may be said of them, are 
among the purest and best in the land. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, F. E, Abbot, T. W. Higginson, Felix Adler, 
Lucretia Mott and Ednah D. Cheney are names it is not 
easy to smirch. Heretics indeed they are in the estima- 
tion of the orthodox Christian world, which has a right to 
antagonize their views but not to assail their characters. 
The “ Liberal League” organized by Mr. Abbot had a pur- 
pose wholly distinct from that of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciatiop, and between them there was never the slightest 
connection. Each went its own separate way, and minded 
its own business. If to some extent they had a common 
membership, so also the meu bership of the various 
churches of the country is the same with that of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties; and surely you would 
not, for that reason, think of calling either of these parties 
a wing of the Presbyterian church, or vice versa. The 
name Free Religionists was no part of the estate of the 
Liberal League, and consequently when Mr. Bennett and 
his friends captured that league they did not possess them- 
selves of that name; nor have they ever made any claim 
to it. You might as well refuse to give the Mormons or 
the Shakers their chosen names and designate them 
instead as wings of the Free Religionists, as to do the same 
thing with * Freethinkers” of the Bennett school. 

I am not and never bave been a member of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, though I am proud to reckon many of 
its members among my personal friends. I stand for fair 
play in this matter, and I put it to your bonor as men and 
your consciences as Christians to decide whether it is right 
to attempt to reflect a stigma upon the fair fame of Free 
Religionists by affixing their name to a class of persons of 
a different spirit and purpose. OLIVER JOHNSON, 

81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 

If the term ‘‘ Free Religionists ” bas been misapplied 
in our columns it has been by pure misadventure, not 
with any intention to aftribute to the organization so 
entitled principles odious to them. Nor would it be 
just to attribute to Free-thinkers or Liberals. as such, 
Mr. Bennett’s shameless platform of free-lust, which 
Mr. F. E. Abbot has shown to be as hateful to many 
Liberals as it is to all Orthodox Christians. 


THE COOK COUNTY CONVENTION. 

I FIND a grave error in an editorial in The Christian 
Union of May 19th; a misstatement which vitiates the 
whole force of the argument. It is not the case in our 
Western conventions that the chairman of the Central 
Committee appoints the temporary chairman of the con- 
vention. I understand that such is the custom in New 
York; and there have been occasional instances of it in the 
West; but in several years of active politics here I have 
yet to see the first instance of 1t, and I have never heard of 
an attempt to do 1t against the wish of a majority of the 
convention. 

And the reason is evident. The wonder is how any con- 
vention ever came to tolerate it for a moment. The tem- 
porary chairman appoints the Committee on Credentials, 
which has absolute contro] of the complex’on of ine con- 
vention. The delegates represent the people, and are the 
only ones who have any right to decide that complexion, 
Tv allow the chairman of the Central Committee to name 
the temporary chairman is to allow him to nume the Com- 
mittee on Credentials; is to allow him to say what dele- 
gates are entitled to seats; is to give him the absolute dic- 
tation of the outcome of the convention. Under such a 
practice the delegate system would be a mere farce, as it 
is now in New York and Pennsylvania; as it has not yet 
become in the West. The convention meets to express the 
wish of the voters. The Cook County chairman in fighting 
the acknowledged majority strove to override it under no 
precedent. C. H. D. 


THE DEATH PENALTY IN MAINE. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

In reading your reply to an “inquiring friend” regard- 
ing the death penalty 1 was somewhat surprised that you 
failed to mention Maine as one of the States that had 
abolished capital punishment. Imprisonment for life has 
been the severest punishment for murder in this State 
for several years. There is no general desire for a restora- 
tion of the gallows in Maine. An attempt was made in 
the last Legislature to introduce a bill favoring capital 
punishment; but it received little favor. I think your 
remarks relative to the matter are entirely just, and 
that your judgment is corroborated by experience. 

Very truly yours, S. P. SmMira. 

WINTHROP, Me., May 15, 1880. 








CORRECT. 
To the Editors Christian Union : 

Dear Sir: I think you are in error in saying that only 
the four states you name have abolished capital punish- 
ment. My own State, Maine, had an equivocal system for 
years, generally amounting to disuse of capital punish- 
ment, then returned to the practice; lastly, within five 
years, has inset form done away with it. I am confident 
that this is the fact, and do not think there has been any 
reversal thus far of the last-named action. 

Very respectfully; James H. Crospy. 

New Haven, Cotin: 
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Pooks and Authors. 
CORY’S GUIDE, PART I:' 

It is not at first easy to discover the precise plan and 
purpose of the author in writing this book. Its titleis 
vague, it being somewhat uncertain what is meant by 
a guide to history. History has always hitherto shown 
its own way, and marched by itself. The volume, more- 
over, is lacking in that most usual and necessary of 
‘«« guides” to the general reader—a table of contents; 
nor are there any titles to the chapters by which one 
is ‘‘ guided” to know what he is on the point of reading 
about. A brief index at the end of the volume affords 
the only clue, other than the actual reading of the text, 
to what the book contains. A brief and by no means 
lucid preface gives, however, some slight hint of Mr. 
Cory’s object. He says that the book ‘thas grown out of 
an attempt made some years ago to give some account 
of English politics to a foreign guest, who was at the 
time reading English history,” and that ‘‘ it has seemed 
good to try to explain many terms which in ordinary 
books are assumed to be understood.” 

Mr. Cory’s plan, in a word, seems to be to recite the 
obtrusive facts of modern English history, starting from 
the Treaty of Vienna, in 1815, and as they are recited 
to define the political terms which are used, and which 
Mr. Cory supposes to be otherwise ill-understood by 
the general reader. A few examples of his method 
may more clearly betray it. In speaking of England 
he explains that the diplomatists call it ‘‘ Angleterre.” 
He tells why the English court is called “ the Court of 
St. James ;’’ 7. e., because St. James’s Palace was the 
official palace of the king. He describes the cabinet, 
and defines the exact position of the sovereign in the 
British polity. In speaking of Lord Castlereagh he 
enlightens the reader with, ‘‘ though called by the title 
of lord, he was not a member of the House of Lords ;” 
and remarks that Bonaparte is ‘‘more often called 
Napoleon.” He explains that the new title of Earl 
Moira, ‘‘ Marquis of Hastings,” had nothing to do 
with the surname Hastings bofne by Warren Hastings, 
a predecessor of Moira as Governor General of India; 
and that ‘‘ he who had to explain the financial scheme 
(of the ministry) was aud is called the Chancellor of 
Exchequer.” 

From these the reader will at last gather some idea 
of Mr. Cory’s plan. It is rather to be doubted whether 
it is as valuable or as useful a one as the author seems 
to regard it. Those who are intelligent enough to de- 
sire to read the details of history may be trusted to 
know or to shrewdly guess at the terms employed by 
the capable historian. We never heard any complaint 
made of the incomprehensibility of the terms used by 
Macaulay or Hume; it surely would be rare to find a 
reader of English history who was ignorant of the 
functions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or who 
would be likely to confound Warren Hastings with the 
Marquis. 

The first ‘“‘part” of Mr. Cory’s ‘* Guide” is devoted 
to events between 1815 and 1830; thatis, between the 
Treaty of Vienna and the era of electoral reform. We 
do not learn from anything in the volume how many 
further volumes there are to be, or to what date the 
history will finally be brought down. Mr. Cory, in 
this part, does not confine himself to merely political 
events. The first chapter deals with the settlement of 
Europe after Napoleon’s overthrow, and at least gives 
England her full share of influence in bringing it 
about. Mr. Cory then considers the condition of and 
events in India in the period immediately succeeding ; 
dwells briefly on the Algevine pirates, and then passes 
to a consideration of the internal affairs of Britain. 
He embraces the topics of finance and science and 
even of literature in his survey, and with such wide 
scope brings us down to the end of the long Tory rule, 
and the accession to power of the reforming Whigs. 

Mr. Cory’s style is simple, straightforward, and 
conscientiously explanatory throughout. It is a sober 
and quite unadorned and unrhetorical style, devoted 
to the serious business of elucidating the meaning 
and progress of events. Perhaps there is room for 
such a book; it may be that there are readers who 
will be grateful to Mr. Cory for guiding them; but we 
much doubt whether his work will have a very wide 
or enduring popularity. 


THE REVIEWS. 

The leading English Reviews for May cover a good deal 
of ground in their subjects, but have less to say about po- 
litical questions than usual. To the Nineteenth Century 
Tennyson coutributes a poem, ‘‘ De Profundis,’’ concerning 
which it may be said that but for the name of the author 
it probably would never have appeared in this place. 
Alfred W. Hunt notes the changes in the style of modern 
English landscape painting, which he thinks is more truth- 
ful and less brilliant than of old. William Minto cuntrib- 
utes a critical estimate of the poet Donne, in which he 
declares that Donne must be considered as belonging to 


14 Guide to Modern English History. By William Cory. 
Part I. New York: Henry Holt &Co. 1880, 
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the class of failures in literature, not from lack of power 


but from superabundance.——In the Contemporary Review 
Mrs, Sutherland Orr has a very appreciative notice of Mr. 
Howells, contrasting him with the international novelists 
and commenting on his power of depicting delicate shades 
of character, and especially commending his skill in draw- 
ing contrasts between our own society and that of Eng- 
land. Lenormant furnishes another of his scholarly relig- 
ious articles, this time taking the ‘‘ Eleusinian Mysteries” as 
a subject, and declaring that beyond the worship of Deme- 
ter the Greeks discerned in those mysteries some notion of 
immortality. Dr. Elam adds another chapter to the liter- 
ature of Evolution, taking as his subject the ‘‘Gospel of 
Evolution.’” W. A. Doudney comments on the present 
political status of England under the title of ‘‘ Ideas of the 
Day.’’——In the North American Review Professor Michie 
of West Point defends that institution against the criti- 
cisms that have recently been made upon its management 
throughout the country, in an article entitled ‘‘ Caste at 
West Point.” Dr. F. A. Shoup, answering Professor 
Swing’s article on the failure of the Southern Pulpit, de- 
clares that the Professor's premises are wrong and his con- 
clusions illogical, and sets in array a great number of 
names of Southern ministers whose eloquence and courage 
have given them a national reputation. Dr. Nathan Allen 
is alarmed at the rapid increase of divorces in New Eng- 
land, and presents some startling figures upon that subject; 
while Mr. E. W. Stoughton, under the title of ‘ Popular 
Fallacies about Russia,’’ makes an unsuccessful attempt to 
persuade people that there is little popular discontent in 
that country. ——The International Review has a discussion 
of the copyright question by Wilkie Collins, and a review 
of ‘‘ Mr. Poynter’s Lectures on Art,’’ by Hamerton. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury continues his discussion of the use of the 
English language in America, and is decidedly of opinion” 
that our abuse of it has been greatly exaggerated. Au- 
guste Laugel concludes his characterization of Chateau- 
briand, and says some very interesting things concerning 
the genius and career of that brilliant Frenchman. 


Lectures to Professing Christians. By the Rev. Chas. 
G. Finney, late President of Oberlin College. (Oberlin, 
E. J. Goodrich.) ‘‘ Finney’s Lectures to Professing Chris- 
tians’’ were delivered at the Old Broadway Tabernacle, 
in New York, in the winter of 1876-7, two years after his 
Lectures on Revivals. Like the earlier series, they attracted 
wide attention at the time as reported in the ‘‘ Evangelist,” 
and were published in book form both in this country and 
England. Out of print for some years, they are now 
brought before a new generation of readers in a fresh 
edition. Prof. Finney always preached extempore, and 
whoever heard him even in his old age knows how much 
his discourses lost inreporting. Yet the fire in them could 
not all be quenched by the coldness of type, and many of 
these printed sentences pierce the heart like his own pen- 
etrating eye. It may be doubted, indeed, whether this 
pungent presentation of a high ideal of Christian living 
will affect readers to-day as wholesomely as it did the 
Church forty years ago. The current way of putting 
things bas become very different. It would be easy to go 
through the volume and cull sentences which seem extrava- 
gant and absurd. The sermon on Conformity to the World, 
for example, and especially that part of it which treats of 
fashion, could not be preached with profit in the Tabernacle 
of to-day. Yet it isthe custom rather than the thought itself 
that is at fault. The substance of even this discourse ina 
different form might still be very wholesome. On the other 
hand, the very next discourse, on True and False Repent- 
ance, might with great profit be preached to-day, just as it 
stands, in every pulpit in Christendom, and it would search 
the hearts of preachers and hearers. We commend the 
volume to considerate readers, who will wisely extract 
for themselves the tonic element of which it is so full. 

Free Land and Free Trade, by Samuel 8S. Cox (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York), has been written because of 
the author’s convictions that there was no *‘ chance in the 
legislature of this country for the full statement of the wrong 
and the proper remedy.’’ Mr. Cox was a representative in 
Congress from Ohio for eight years, to 1865, and for most 
of the time since that he has represented one of the districts 
of the City of New York. He has ever been a steadfast 
advocate of the doctrine of free trade, and has presented it 
forcibly in this little volume. He never deals in abstract 
reasoning, but is a sprightly writer and his book is very 
readable. His text is the English corn-laws, of which he 
gives an entertaining historical sketch, and from English 
experiences he draws the lessons he seeks to enforce. 
There is no mistaking the view of Mr. Cox as to free trade, 
but on the subject of free land he is not quite so clear. He 
could not be classed with Mr. Henry George, who would 
have all private ownership of land abolished, but some of 
his positions seem to be rather sweeping. In the chapter 
on England’s present Jand troubles he says: ‘‘ The great 
reformer of the future is that man who will bestow upon 
the men who work the land the absolute estate. Property 
ought to be fixed in him who is most concerned in its use.” 
And speaking of Ireland he says: ‘“‘The existing order 
must in the end be entirely revolutionized; those that till 
the soil must own it; tribute to foreigners must cease. 
Would he apply the same doctrine to our country? As to 
England’s positjon on the two points he writes: ‘‘ England 
has free trade—in a measure. But has she free land?” 
For our own country he would probably reverse the state- 
ment, thus: America has free land—in a measure. But 
has she free trade? 

The Efficacy of Prayer, being the Donnellan Lectures for 
the year 1877. By John H. Jellett, B.D. (Hodges, Foster 
& Figgis: Dublin). This volume is the third edition of 
these six lectures, with an introduction containing an in- 

teresting histarical sketch of the controversy on the ques- 
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tion, and an appendix with notes as lengthy as the lectures 
themselves. The author refuses to discuss the question as 
“between an apologist and a critic, but between the advo- 
cates of two systems of the world, one of which includes 
prayer among the causes which produce or modify phe- 
nomena while the other excludes it.” The first three lect- 
ures are devoted to the establishment of the principles of 
the discussion and the theological objections to a system 
of the world including prayer. The fourth considers the 
philosophical objections, the ‘‘hospital test” among them. 
The fifth and sixth present the arguments in favor of 
preyer. The discussion is candid and scholarly, devout 
and effective. The author has been generous in fairly 
stating the arguments on both sides. The notes discuss 
some of the most serious questions that arise in the debate, 
such as the Criterion of Ultimate Truth, the Right of the 
Moral Faculty to Judge of the Attributes of God, What is 
a Miracle, the Statistical Argument, etc. Invective is dis- 
carded and condemned by the author, and his endeavor to 
reason calmly and state fairly the arguments against what 
is dearer than life to him is successfully accomplished. The 
volume is a valuable contribution to that discussion which 
will doubtless continue till ‘‘ faith is changed to sight and 
prayer to praise.” 

Selections from Kwi an. By E. W. Lane. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) This isa new edition of an old book, with an 
introduction by Stanley Cade Poole. It is probably the 
best book extant for giving the English reader some idea 
of the Mohammedan’s Bible; but the English reader will 
rise from it puzzled to know what constitutes the power of 
the Koran. Its charm is dissipated, its power is lost in 
any translation, certainly to a reader educated in the 
truths of Christianity. The power of Mohammedism con- 
sists in its strong asseverations of the unity of God in 
contrast to the polytheism in the midst of which it sprang 
up and by which it was surrounded. The unity of the 
Godhead is no longer a revelation; it has lost all the power 
of surprise to the Curistian reader; and the power which 
belongs toa system which reveals a God of love and self- 
sacrifice is wholly wanting in Mohammedism. The charm 
of the Koran consists in its musical and almost rhythmical 
form; but this, which is said by Arabic scholars to be very 
prominent in the Arabic Koran, is wholly lost in the trans- 
lation. As the Psalms of David suffer in passing from 
Hebrew into English, so much more does the Koran suffer 
in passing from Arabic into English. In the Psalms of 
David there is a real spiritual life which survives: in the 
Koran there is not. It is one of the striking, though inci- 
dental, evidences of the inspiration of the Bible that it 
endures translation, while the Koran and the Vedas perish 
when their form is changed. 

Life: Its True Genesis, By R. W. Wright. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). This is another attempt to read a scientific 
theory into Genesis. The author believes that in the 
eleventh verse of the first chapter of Genesis, instead of 
the phrase, ‘“‘ whose seed is in itself upon the earth,” we 
should read ‘‘ whose germinal principle of life, each in it- 
self after its kind, is upon the earth.’’ Then the verse cor- 
responds with his theory ‘“‘that the primordial germinal 
principles of life, man alone excepted, are in themselves 
upon the earth, and that they severally make their appear- 
ance, each after its kind, whenever and wherever the 
necessary environing conditions exist.”” This seems to us 
in the first place an over refinement of the Hebrew, and 
in the second place the attempt to prove that vegetation now 
sometimes springs up out of the ground where there was 
no seed is defective. That is a negative proposition, and the 
author’s facts are not sufficiently explicit to make it sure 
that seeds were not introduced by some one of the thousand 
methods with which they are provided for transportation. 
The author's collection of observations bearing upon this 
point is, however, very interesting. 

Rest Awhile. By C. J. Vaughn, D. D. (Macmillan & 
Co.) Over two hundred young men have been educated 
for the ministry under the personal supervision of Dr. 
Vaughn, and the reunion of nearly one hundred and twenty 
of these called out the addresses and Greek Testament 
readings of this volume. A few sermons and addresses de- 
livered on similar occasions are added, and the book is 
valuable for the quiet hours cf ministerial toilers. The 
kindly advice, the gentle rebuke, the almost paternal in- 
struction, the suggestive exegesis found in the restful atmos- 
phere of the book make it a desirable companion for the 
summer vacation. Such gatherings of ministers, with 
such a patriarch to address them, cannot fail of blessing, 
and this volume ought to suggest the preparation of others 
of a similar character. The papers on ‘ The Ministry ” 
and ‘‘ Special Dangers,” mental and spiritual, of the min- 
isterial life are of real value. If it be true that the life of 
‘no leisure so much as to eat” is affecting the solidity, the 
weight, the force of the clergy as a body and as an individ- 
ual, it is time to Rest Awhile, and this book will help the 
activity that will follow. 

The Life of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. James Stalker. 
(Scribner, Welford & Co.) This little compend of 150 
pages is one of a series of handbooks. It is a very admira- 
ble book for its purpose, also for a compact life of Christ, 
and remarkable for its warmth and poetry of life and spir- 
ituality of interpretation. We know in the whole range 
of lives of Christ nothing so well adapted as this to afford 
in a single bird’s-eye view a comprehensive conception of 
Christ’s life and work. 

Memories of Patmos. By J. R. Macduff. (Robert Carter 
& Bros.) This is a little volume of 350 pages on the Apoca- 
lypse. Dr. Macduff treats the Apocalypse as a prophetical 
book descriptive of the second coming of Christ; regarding 
it as almost entirely a book respecting the future. He uses 
the critical studies of others, but has written the book 
rather for a devotional reader than for a critical student. 
For the former it will be found useful, helpful and inspiring. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest su> isrue 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in thia respect. Ac 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 
D. APPLETON & Co. 


“ Life and Writings of Hesry Thomas Buckle,’ 
by Alfred Henry utch. 2 pages. Account of 
Buckle’s life and estimate of his work. 

*Fuodamental Concepts of Philosophic Thougnt” 
} Randolph Euchen. ‘reatise on the elements of 

ought as discussed by modern philosophy. 

“ Life of Prince Consort” by ‘Theodore Martin. 
—_ — concluding volume of this well-known 
biog: 

™ oSoience Primer.” Introductory by Prof. Huxley. 


EDWARD STEARN & CO., PHILA. 


* Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century ” 
by Henry samuel Morais. Brief sketches ot emi- 
nent Jews who have distinguished themselves in 
various lines. Price $2. 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL PUB. Ce. 


“Sabbath Essays’ edited by Rev. W. Wood. 
Comprise papers and addresses Based at the 
Sabbath Conventions held in Boston and Spring- 
field last October. 


DopD & MEAD. 


“Success with small fruits,” by E. P. Roe. A 
handsome quarto, elegantly illustrated, being an 
amplification of the series of articles on the same 
subject by the same author recently published to 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


G. H. ELLIS, BosToN. 
“The Morals of Evolution,” by M. J. Savage. 


AUTHORS’ PUB. Co. 


© she Ages to Come, or a Future State,’ 
kins, 
72 eae Many Years.’ 


by E. At- 
A Novel by Robert Boggs. 
HARPER & BROS. 


“A Model Superintendent,” by H. Clay Trumbull. 
Biographical sketch of the iate Henry P. Haven. 
Price 

“@ owper,’ * by Goldwin Smith. The ea addi- 
tion to the series of English men of Lette 

“Histroy of the Decline and Fall of ~ “Roman 
Empire,’ by Edward Gibbon, with Dean en = 
Guizot’s, and Dr. William Smith’s notes. cix vol- 
umes, octavo; new edition uoitorm with the recent 
sepnate of stundard histories. $12 

Life and Work of William Muhlenberg ” by 
Anaie “Avres. 


24 pages. 
E. P. DUTTON & Co. 


* History of the City of New York,” by Mary L. 


Booth. New Eaition of a standard work. Price $4. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 
The Acme Library of Modern Classics. Contain- 


ing “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “Paul and Vir- 
ginia,”’* Rasselas,”’** Undine,” etc. Price 50 cents 


LIPPINCOTT & Co. 


“Daphne,” by Rita. Price 60 cenv 
“ Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World.’ ’ Newand 
enlarged edition of this popular standard work. 
“Tue Four Doctrines.”” Swedenborg. 
Pt ee Fabulous Gods,” by W. A. Hauser. 


Price 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


“The Stranded Ship,” by J. Clarke Davis, and 
“Uncle Jack’s Executors,” by Annette Lucille 
Nubile. American Novels, each 60 cents. 

* Critical Essays,” by Bayard Taylor. $2.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


“The English Poets.” Selections with critical 
introductivp by various writers, and a general in- 
troduction b uthew Arnoid. Edited by Thomas 
Humphrey Ward, 2 vols—choice coillecti..n of Bnog- 
geet from Chaucer to Wordsworth. Price 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 


“Stories of Cathedral Cities of England,” by 
Emma Marshall. Comprising some of the most 
interesting tegends and incidents in Engiish his- 
tory. Price $1.50. 


Estes & LAURIAT. 


“Our Common School System,” by Gail Hamil- 
ton. Critical survey of uur public schools under 
their various aspects. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


“The True Story of the Exodus of Israel,” by 
Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey. Price $1.50, 

*“arcarin of Tarascon.” Translated from the 
French of Alphonse Daudet. Price Xe. 

“Young Folks’ Book of Poetry,” arranged by 
Loomis J. Campbell. A collection of poems by 
English and American authors, on topics cunnect- 
ed with chiid-iife. Price $) 


ROBERTS BROS. 


: Mrs. Beauchamp Brown.” The latest novel in 
the “ No Name” series. Price $1. 

“ The Ode ot Life,” by the euthor of the Epic 
of Hades.” Price $1. 

* Diary and Letters ot Frances Burney. Madame 
D’Arblay.’”’ revised and edited by saran Usauucy 
Woolsey.°in,two voumes. Keprint of one of 
=e most Valuable English literary t memoirs. Price 


* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ by 8. Bar- 
ing Gould. New edition of chis weil knuwn work. 
Price $1 50. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 

“ A Hopeless Case,” by Edgar Fawcett. 
York novel. Price $1.% 

W. G. GOTTSBERGER. 

“ Homo 8um,”’ by George Ebers, translation from 
the German, by Clara Beil, of a pew novel by the 
author of * Uarda.” Price 

N. TIBBALLS & SONS. 
“ Pulpit Commentary.” Price $5. 
D: LoTHROP & Co. 
* Pushing Ahead,” by Rev. Edward A. Rand. A 


boys’ story from the pen of a well known Christ- 
ian Union contributor. Price $1.25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
FO gg Guanes.” by Frank R. 8tockton. Reprint 
mA v rrhe | ry of Religion,” Lilustrated by t 


growth ot the Religion of Egypt. Histurica! ana 
Critical account of the Keligion of Egypt. Price 


ie PRESLEY BLAKISTON, PHILA. 


ane Mangement of Children,” by Annie M. 
e,M.D. Price 

*enith 

Wilson, M. 


A New 


and Healthy Homes,” by Dr. George 
A. Price $1.50. 


GEO. MUNRO. 
Reprints, “In Honor Bound,” by Charles Gibbon, 


20c.; ** Reata, or What’s ina Name,” by w. D. Ger- 
ard, 20c.; ** Corinne: a story uf Italy,’ by Madame 
De Btael, 


MAGAZINES, ETC. 
eg Review. Blackwood, American Art Re- 
view, 8.5. Teacher, Interaationa: Lesson Month- 
ly, Phrenological Jouraal, , Keport, Board of (om- 
s ith C ial Exhibition 
1879, Annual Report st. eels Women's Christian 
Association Missionary Herald, Californian, Jour- 





nal ofSpeculati tive Philosophy. Special and General 
Previdence, Tract on Prayer, Van Nostrand’s 
Engio . international ‘lew. Portfolio, —_ 


ee’ 
eatal, an iblical Journal, National Repository 
Guide  ihchioge. s 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


—New York has a new gas company. 
—The ‘“‘ boom” business is over for this 


season. 

—Prince Leopold is looking about in 
Canada. 

—M. Waddington goes to London as 


French Minister. 

—Joel W. Mason has been confirmed as 
Police Commissioner. 

—There are serious apprehensions of a 
great strike at Pittsburg. 

—M. de Lesseps is working the Panama 
Canal project in England. 

—The Metropolitan Museum -has added 
2,325 ancient coins to its collection. 

James O. Putnam, of Buffalo, goes to 
Brussels as our Minister to Belgium. 

—That dyspepsia-breeding decoction, the 
meringue pie, ought to labelled poison wher- 
ever found, 

—The death is announced of Judge O. 8. 
Williams, for thirty years Treasurer of 
HamiltonCollege. 

—The general prosperity of the country 
is indicated by the fact that the New York 
hotels are crowded, _ 

—Senator Gordon, of Georgia, has re- 
signed, to the great regret of bis friends in 
both political parties. 

—An Austrian Prince, son of Napoleon's 
wife Marie Louisa, has been made insane 
by pecuniary troubles. 

—New York is well supplied with water 
in spite of the drought, the reservoirs even 
now containing a three months’ store. 

—The Metropolitan Concert Hall, Broad- 
way and Forty-first street, was opened by 
an invitation concert last Wednesday night. 

—Train-wrecking in Spain is a perilous 
pastime, thirteen persons implicated in a 
recent accident having been sentenced to 
death. 

—A Montreal mechanic thinks he has dis- 
covered a new motive power. It isn’t pat- 
ented yet, and so he is willing to sell it for 
$1,000,000. 

—Sixty millers from England, Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland have arrived in 
this city on their way to the Millers’ Inter- 
national Convention. 

—Garibaldi has published a letter at- 
tacking the House of Savoy, recommending 
the dissolution of the army and that all 
gifts to the priests be discontinued. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 














Wister’s New Translation, 


A NEW RACE. 


Mrs, 


A cei From the German of Gots Rarmunp. By 
Mr 


L. Wistrer, translator of ‘The Old Mam’- 
sell’ 8 Secret,’ “Phe Second Wite,” “ Gold Elsie,” 
*Too Rich,’ ete. 12mo, extrac loth, $1.25. 


“It has init the elements of love, jealousy, envy, 
tamily pride, and other passions and emotions, as 
exhibited in a domestic drama of quite limit d extent, 
but constructed with true artistic skill. Of course 
the English version is faultless in style.”’— Philadel 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


THEODORA ; 


Or, Star By Star. A Novel. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50 
*A romance that will be enjoyed.’’—|Philadelphia 
Evening Bultetin. 


HEPHZIBAH GUINNESS; 


THEE AND You; and a Drart on THE BANK oF SPAIN. 
By 5S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
“This is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable 
books of the season. The plotis worked out with rare 
skill and artistic finish. A story full of strength 
and charmingly told.’ *—{Baltimore Bulletin. 


DAPHNE. 


A Novel. By “Rita,” author of ‘ Vivienne,” “ Like 
Dian’s Kiss,” etc. Extra cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, 
@& cents. 


“A love story, written with considerable skill and 
originality.”—{ Atheneum. 
Full of great beauty and pene, Very eloquent 
is, the telling of this tale.”—{ London Daily Telegraph. 
“Itisa well-told tale, with contrasted light and 
shade.”—{Philadelphia Evening News. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 


By E. H. Arr. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

“The book is so thoroughly interesting, various 
parts appealing particularly to different readers, that 
in attempting to make an extract that will best show 
its tone one is at a loss where to choose.’’—{Boston 
Sunday Herald 


AGRICULTURAL ANT OF TEXAS. 


The Natura) History of the Agricultural Ant of Texas. 
A Monograph of the Habits, Architecture, and 
Structure ot Pogonomyrmex Barbatus. 


By Henry 
CHRISTOPHER McCook. %vo. extracloth, $4.00. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, se prepaid, on receipt ot the price by the 
publis ers. 


TRS? -CLASS Printers’ 
Print a 





Materials. 

“Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Ch ses, 
, etc. Blocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VANDERBURGH, 
WELLS & Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch 8ts., N.Y. 
Lageave'e 


om tor ie te Translation. 
Por EADING,’’ Complete ond 


abridg ca, : Ue Porvet one sone. ex 6 page a, 
FELPINGER, § Philadelphia, Publishers 








MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
An Introduction to the Philosophy ot Religion. By 
JOHN CAIRD, D.D., Principal ot the University of 
Glasgow &vo., $3. 

Itisa carefully thought and valuable treatment 
of the central! point of human speculation, written in 
a flowing, full, elaborate, philosophical style, tull of 
acute remark, breathing the spiritof Hegel and of 
modern science, including the theory of evolution, 
and holding fast to the doctrines of Ck ristianity. It 
belongs to the class of works that mark a transition 
in religious thought.”’—{ Independent. 
SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. 

By Clergymen of the Church of Scotland 

Among the contributors may be mentioned Princi- 
pal Caird; Rev. J. Cunningham, D.D.; Rey. D. J. Fer- 
guson, B. D.; Prof. Wm. Knight, LL.D.; Rev. W. Mack- 
intosh, D.D.: Rev. A Semple, B.D.; Rey. J. Stevenson; 
and Rey. R. H. Story, D.D., of Rosneath 


THE ENGLISH POETS, 

Selections, with critical introductions by various 

writers, and a general introduction by MATTHEW 

ARNOLD. Edited bv Taomas Humpury Warp, M. A. 

Volumes land 2. From Chaucer to Dryden. 12mo 

cloth, each 75. 

The distinguished feature of this book is that the 
work of selection and criticism has been entrusted to 
a number ot different writers, who have been chosen 
for their special acquaintance with the poets and the 
pe riods with which they deal. Itis hoped that the 
900K may thus claim a degree of authority which 
could not be claimed by any single writer who should 
attempt to cover tiie Whole vast field of English poe- 
try o be completed in Four Volumes 


MAGNUM BONUM; 
OR, MOTHER CAREY'S BROOD 


of *‘ The Heir ot Beata os 
ete., mo. 


&vo. $3 


By 
Daisy 


the author 
Deane,” ete.. 


AN AMERtO AN EDITION OF THE 
MEMOTE, OF CATHARINE AND CRAU- 


URD TA iT. Wite and Son ot Are hibeld 
Campbell, Are roy of Canterbury. Edited, 
the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev w M 


BENH 
TON 


AM, B.D., with a Pretace by Bisuor Huntixe 
12mo, $1& 

“TItis the most touching and most effective relig- 
ious book that has been published for a long time ; 
and the memoir of Crau(urd Tait should be the text 
book of every young man who intends to enter the 
ministry.’’—| Boston Daily Advertiser 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond St. 
NEW YORK, 
SCHAFE’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


A new, able, and scholarly work. PROFUSELY IL- 
LUSTRATED. Forming the most comprehen 
sive, compact, and trustworthy 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
For Pastors, Families and Sunday-schools, 


EVER ISSUED 


roa > 








Prepared especially for the American SunDAY ScuooL 
NION, and edited 


By the REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 


Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Seminary, New York 


Aided by a number of Competent Scholars, 


-It contains the results of the latest and most accurate 
Biblical Investigation and Scholarship, 
together with over 


Union Theological 


Four Hundred Descriptive Engravings 


Many of them from original photographs, and 


TWELVE COLORED MAPS 


P -— + d at great expense expressly tor this work 
pp. l6mo. Handsomely bound in Cloth 


Net price only $2.50. 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
Nos. 8 & 10 Bible House, New York; 
No. 73 Randoiph Street, Chicago. 


A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


WHAT TO WEAR, 


—AND— 


HOW {0 Obtain tt Eeonomicaly 


RIDLEY’S 
FASHION MAGAZINE 
SUMMER 


Contains Stories, Sketches, Poems, and 
Home Articles, 
Ry the Most Popluar Authors, 


A DELICIOUS SONG, 


(WORDS AND MUSIC), OF 
Glorious Summer 


A GRAND MARCH. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS, 


PROFUSELY TLLUSTRATED AND GRAPHIC- 
ALLY DESCRIBED, WITU 


Shopping Information, 


WORTH MANY TIMES ITS SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 








* The Time.” 





50c, per Year; 15c, per Single Copy. 


ADDRESS: 
RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
And 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, AND 7) ALLEN STREET, 
New York City. N.°Y. 


ee 
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Sunday - Schools 
For Temperance! 
The Best New Books! 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS, ‘ese 


and Rev. E. A. Horrman, has every qualification 
to be a standard Temperance Song Book. Choice 
hymns and songs, and music in excellent taste, 
are found throughout. There are nearly a hun 
dred songs. Specimen copies mailed for 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen. 


(The older and larger book, HULL'S TEM 
PERANCE GLEE BOOK (40 cts.) retains its 
great popularity.) 

White Robes! The purest, White Robes 
»etes " : 
White Robes ! best of White Robes! 


Surday School 
Song Books. 
Mailed 


White Robes ! 
White Robes! tor wh White Robes ! 
White Robes! ¢5b0 ner aaven, White Robes ! 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT. tite and 


E. SERVOSS. Is a perfect “ electric’ light 
Se radiance and beauty. Has 32 of the very 
best songs by 27 of jthe very best authors, and 
sells for $10 per hundred. Mailed for 12 cents, 


(New High School Song Book, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, is nearly through the press.) 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Premium Sunday-School Song 
Book for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song 
Book is now ready. We have 
abundant facilities to deliver 
the thousands now ordered 
with despatch. Hxamine it! 

Send at once! Your order will 
be filled in turn. 

192 pages; $30 per 100, 
boards. A Specimen Copy, 
paper cover, sent for 
tion on receipt of 25 ctr. 
your Bookseller for it. 
men pages free, 


White Robes! 








in 
in 
examina- 
Ask 
Speci- 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Publishers, 
73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ Wew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “*Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Becretary, 
30 Kast lith 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 











YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Coruwall-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful. 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted fo 
any class in College. Rev. ALFR&#D ©, ROK. 





\OOK’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE for 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 1880. 

GEO. W. COOK, 


Pu.D., Principal. 





ACK ETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
Best building of its class Laties’ College. 
College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 
also for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. Thor- 
oughness 1n all branches. Constant care of manners, 
morals and health. Catalogues free Rey. G. H. 
WHITNEY, D.D., President 





ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Monttort 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


Education, in allits departments, taught by com- 
yetent instructors. ‘ull course two years (three 
ours Gaily, five days in the week); shorter course of 
ONE YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For 
circulars apply to R. RAYMOND, 
SOMERSET 5T., Boston, Mass. Principal. 








BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library tees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers, Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re 





ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.RIC 
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BEES AT HOME. 
By GEORGE KLINGLE. 

‘ 7 E have all watched these very busy little work- 
W ers hanging over clover-tufts and buzzing in 
the hearts of the flowers, and yet, perhaps, we do not 
know how they manage their important affairs. That 
creatures so small should accomplish so much is won- 
derful enough, but when we know how they order 
matters and regulate the business of the hive we may 
well be filled with astonishment. 

The bees vary in form and occupation,and are of three 
kinds in each hive. The queen is the most important 
of these, of course; there is no other bee like her in 
the whole community, and she is a very idle, imperious 
lady, expecting the respect and attention of all her 
subjects. She is larger in the body and of a deeper 
yellow color than the other bees, is armed with a sharp, 
powerful sting, and has short wings, which make 
her easily distinguishable from her subjects. Upon 
her depends the welfare of the hive. If anything hap- 
pens to her the whole swarm is thrown, at once, into 
confusion, and if she dies there isa mournful time in- 
deed. Should the swarm be deprived of their queen at 
atime when it is impossible to produce another the 
whole colony will droop, and eventually die. 

The fidelity of these little creatures to their queen is 
quite touching, and I think no worker could be found 
in the hive unwilling to risk its own life to save that of 
its queen. Recently, through thoughtlessness, a hive 
of bees which it had been my pleasure to watch during 
the summer days was allowed to stand too much ex- 
posed to the unusual severity of the winter. To my 
great regret, when we came to examine the hive 
it was discovered that the little creatures in a vain 
effort to keep warm had exhausted their honey, and 
all perished except the queen and three or four others 
which were barely alive with her. The queen had been 
provided for in this time of calamity, and though sub- 
ject after subject had perished none had deprived her 
of the remnant of food. She only survived them a day 
or two. I keep her remains carefully, as the relic of a 
devotion which many of us would shrink from practic- 
ing even toward those near and dear to us. 

The queen moves slowly, with the height of bee dig- 


nity, and always expects to be well attended by 


obsequious followers. Altogether, from her entrance 
upon public life until her departure from the hive at 
swarming time, she is a very important character. 

The drones are the idle ones of the hive, who like to 
eat the honey but never dream of helping to store any 
away. They would be satisfied to stay with the swarm 
for ever, and to eat up the substance of their neighbors 
without being distressed about it; but their neighbors, 
the workers, though they allow them quarters for a 
considerable time, by the middle of July or August 
begin stinging them to death in the hive, or else drive 
them out to provide for themselves or else die, and of 
course they find it easier to die; idlers generally do; 
yet I have rather pitied them when I have seen them 
gathered dolefully about the hive which they dared not 
enter. The drones are not provided with stings like 
those of their more fortunate fellows, and so have no 
power to defend themselves. They are larger than the 
workers, from which they can easily be distinguished, 
and, like many idle people, they do a great deal of 
buzzing. 

The third variety of bees belonging to the swarm is 
the workers. Upon these depends the labor of comb- 
building, honey-gathering, grub-raising and all the 
management of the different departments of bee-duty 
which keep the community in health and safety. The 
workers, though closely resembling each other in 
appearance, have been divided into two classes, the 
nurses and wax-workers. Upon the smaller and weaker 
of these, known as nurses, devolves the task of rear- 
ing the young grubs in the cells; of gathering honey ; 
keeping the hive clean and finishing cells which others 
have commenced. 

Upon the wax-workers, which are stronger and 
better able to endure the heavier labor, devolves the 
task of provisioning the hive, secreting the wax, build- 
ing the cells and defending the community from its 
enemies. 

It might be wondered at that little creatures, seem- 
ingly so illy adapted to carrying or bearing burdens, 
could accomplish so much; but God never does his 
work imperfectly, and the bee, with its intuitive love of 
labor, is not left without the means of doing its work. 
They have three pairs of legs, which, examined through 
a magnifying glass, will be seen to provide all the 
facilities required for their task. The hind pair are 
adapted to carrying pollen, or whatever else may be 
needed for food or for building purposes with the ex- 

eption of the sweet fluids, and are furnished with 
little bags or baskets around which bristle closely-set 
hairs to prevent the escape of the material during the 
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bee’s flight. On the other pairs of legs are tiny brushes, 
by which the pollen which is caught on the body of 
the bee is brushed into the little baskets to be carried 
to the hive. 

The honey could not be carried in these baskets, as 
it would render them unfit for other uses, and the bees 
are provided with a cone-shaped stomach or membrane 
in which the sweets from the flowers are carried, and 
changed materially from their first condition to that of 
the honey which we find in the honeycombs. 

The stings of the bees consist of two very fine 
needle-like shafts, placed side by side, armed with 
minute teeth. These teeth frequently prevent the 
withdrawal of the sting after it has penetrated the 
enemy, and the stinging bee in consequence loses its 
life. When the sting enters the flesh acrid poison is 
squeezed from a little bag at its base into the wound, 
and the active character of the poison causes almost 
instant death to bees when stung, and larger animals, 
even men have lost their lives by the stings of an 
enraged colony. Bees, however, are not the ill-natured 
little insects which they are sometimes represented 
to be, and I do not believe they have a disposition to 
sting anyone but an enemy; and it is cruel to kill or 
injure them when they are peaceably attending to their 
business. 

The first thing done by a swarm of bees just taking 
possession of a new home is to see that it is free from 
spiders or other insects which are their enemies; then 
they cement the surface of the new hive with propolis, 
a resinous substance taken from the buds of trees, 
filling up all the cracks carefully, and being especially 
particular about the top of the hive, to which they in- 
tend fastening their combs. After this they draw 
small particles of wax from their bodies with their 
little hooked hands—for all the wax of the comb is 
secreted in these wonderful little bodies, ready for 
use—and proceed to roll and fashion it into a ball with 
their mandibles, after which they fasten it to the top 
of the hive. More wax is then drawn from their 
bodies and fashioned into balls to be attached to that 
which was previously fastened to the hive. In this 
way piece by piece of wax is rolled and manipulated, 
and pressed by the bee’s body, until it assumes the six- 
sided shape of the wonderful cells which are a marvel 
of insect building. Cell is added to cell in this man- 
ner till the comb is complete. 

After the home building is done the queen is led over 
it by her attendants. She deposits in her march an 
egg in every cell, and should she by accident leave two 
in a cell the extra one is quickly destroyed by her 
attendants. The cells are not all the same size; upon 
the size of the cell depends the future condition, as 
worker, drone or queen, of the baby bee which will 
issue from the egg. There appears to be no difference 
in the eggs, everything depending upon the cell into 
which they happen to fall and the food given to the 
little grub. There are a certain number of royal cells 
where the queens are nourished. The little grubs 
hatched in these are no different from those hatched in 
the cells of drones and of workers, but the shape of 
the cell is different, and the food, or royal jelly given 
to the baby queens, is different from the food of the 
common bee-baby; so the grubs become different, and 
in a very mysterious way become little queens. 

All goes well in the hive until one of these little 
queens, more forward than the rest, comes forth from 
the cocoon ready to take her place as a royal person- 
age, and assumes the position which she knows falls 
to her of right. And now what do you think the 
tyrannical young lady does to begin with? She walks 
to each royal cell and stings each baby queen to death 
lest it should come forth to dispute her authority; 
then she proceeds to drive the old queen out of the 
hive, quite well aware that there is not room in the 
colony for both. This cannot be done at once, but 
there is a very uncomfortable time in the hive, and the 
workers cluster about the queens very gallantly; 
though there is a great deal of buzzing and commo- 
tion, the two royal personages are not allowed to risk 
‘their precious lives by coming to blows. 

At length scouts are sent out to determine upon a 
location for a new home, and after a great coming 
and going and buzzing the old queen leaves the hive 
in great indignation followed by the whole swarm, 
who alight in a mass wherever she alights, clinging to 
each other by means of their little hooked hands until 
they form a perfect bee-ball. While hanging in this 
uncertain state it is only necessary to strike the object 
from which they are suspended a smart blow, at the 
same time holding an empty hive beneath, to secure the 
swarm. The bees cluster about the hive and take 
possession, proceeding to cement the cracks and fash- 
ion wax into cells in the new location just as they once 
did in the old. 

After the departure of the old swarm from the hive 
the young bees set to work to fill their cradles with 
honey and prepare for the coming season. 

Bees require the pollen of flowers as well as the 





honeyed fluids for food, but the wax secreted in the 
abdomen of the wax workers depends for quantity 
upon the amount of honey consumed rather than the 
pollen. Among the enemies of the bees are spiders, 
wasps, hornets, toads, lizards, woodpeckers, rats, 
mice, bee-eaters, bears and badgers, and all insect- 
loving birds. The bravery of these little insects in 
defending their hives, their sagacity in times of dan- 
ger, their wisdom in the ordering and governing of 
these swarms of from twenty to fifty thousand bees 
which inhabit a hive, are all very wonderful; adding 
another proof to the thousands about us of the wis- 
dom and goodness of God, who endows the smallest 
insect with marvelous powers, and makes even the 
bees, circling over the flower-hearts, tell of his love 
and kindness, and of his power beyond the power of 
human hands. 

Summit, N. J. 








VESUVIUS OMELETTE. 
By SopHy WINTHROP. 


HEN you drove out to Pompeii that golden day 

you probably took with you an elegant little 
lunch from your Naples hotel, and sitting in classic 
discomfort on the pavement of some long roofless 
triclintum, within sight of the dancing sea and within 
reach of all the sweet airs of heaven, you rent the 
hearts of fragrant mandarini and poured out your 
sparkling libations of Montefiascone. 

Possibly, however, you went out by train, and leav- 
ing an order, in passing, at the little Hétel Dioméde, 
returned from your wanderings among the ruins to 
take a hasty bite before whirling back to the city. 

Unless—“‘ oh, timely happy, timely wise’’—you spent 
a day or two en pension at this same modest hostelry 
I am sure you were not—I am almost sure you were 
never—regaled off ‘‘Omeletto di Vesuvio.” For it is 
not till the press of noonday visitors is over, in the 
comparative rest of evening or the cheerful expectant 
quiet of early morning, that this most critical and im- 
portant compound can be attempted. Only then can 
the pretty, deft young landlady, the black-eyed baby 
(there are two of them now), the proud, handsome 
husband, the nervous, smiling father-in-law, the two 
brigandish young brothers-in-law in their red shirts, 
the excited conclave of hens—last, but not least, the 
inquisitive guests hovering on the confines of the 
cucina and behind the glass doors—give to the savory 
subject the undivided attention it deserves. And hence 
it happens that only to a small circle of appreciative 
friends, to the pleasure parties that come out on moon- 
light evenings from Naples and Castellamore, and to 
belated climbers of Vesuvius, has this delicacy hereto- 
fore been known. Vesuvius omeletto, like some other 
good things worthy of a wider influence, has up to 
this time enjoyed but a narrow local reputation. 

Frittata is the proper dictionary name of the subject 
of our sketch. But as ‘‘omeletto” it was introduced 
to us by the pretty landlady, ambitious of French and 
English phrases, and as omeletto it has become domes- 
ticated in at least one American kitchen. 

Now, how is it made? 

* Un’ novo alla persona, Siguora mia,” says the 
landlady, to begin with. 

Of course. What continental—Italian, French or 
German—would ever allow more than one egg to each 
person? Only an English or American cook would be 
guilty of such inaccuracy and waste. 

Three eggs, then, let us say, for a family of the per- 
fect number. Beaten ‘“ separately”? By all means. 
But pray do not doom their gold and silver to eternal 
separation, so that we have a sodden yellow sub- 
stratum surmounted by a tasteless mass of browned 
and toughened froth. This is a frequent result of 
beating eggs separately for puddings or omelettes. 
Let the myriad little white balloons be mingled freely 
and thoroughly with the more substantial yet also 
lightly beaten yolk, and with the other more solid in- 
gredients. Thus only can they fulfill their office of 
bearing up the whole mass. 

With this mixture of whites and yolks mix next half 
a cup of milk for each egg. 

Then ‘un ver’ leet farine”—a small tablespvonful of 
cornstarch for three eggs is better than flour. This, 
dissolved in a scant half cup of cold water and thor- 
oughly mixed with the egg and milk, brings us to the 
point of seasoning, as follows: 

A teaspoonful of melted butter for three eggs—our 
landlady used salad oil—plenty of salt, a sprinkle of 
pepper, a double sprinkle of very finely grated cheese, 
the same of parsley, thyme or marjoram, oue or all. 

And now, the omelette being in the buttered pan 
and over the quick but not too fierc: fire, now comes 
out its distinguishing characteristic as ‘‘ Omeletto di 
Vesuvio.” 

Instead of the quick turn and toss of omelette a i’ or- 
dinaire, our landlady’s magic spoon and timely little 
shakes of the pan give to the rich, light ‘‘setting”’ 
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mass the shape of the mountain just before her outside 
the kitchen door. Lightly but firmly she heaps up the 
precipices and smooths off the slopes, deftly she hol- 
lows out the crater at the top; and all this is the work 
of a moment. Swiftly then she slips the whole 
towering structure from the pan to a platter hot as the 
heart of the volcano itself, finally she pours into the 
crater just enough alcohol and just enough she leaves to 
trickle blue and blazing down the sides. Proudly the 
husband and brothers turn away, lustily the baby crows, 
indignantly the hens scatter, triumphantly the smiling 
father-in-law bears to the table the completed work 
and the enthusiastic guests sit down to feast their 
every sense at once. Such is Vesuvius Omelette. 

‘*A very pretty idea,” some one will say; ‘quite a 
poetic device on the part of your Pompeian landlady, 
but in this column of The Christian Union we expect 
to learn something of practical importance.” Just 
that, it seems to me, we do find in this hint from 
Vesuvius; just thatit has proved in one home. 

Every housewife, given to attempting omelette, 
knows how inevitably success depends on its absolute 
hotness—on the instantaneousness with which it comes 
from the fire to the table. Often has she inly fidgeted 
while Paterfamilias would dally with his oatmeal and 
his morning paper, and she knew his favorite com- 
pound to be slowly but surely sinking, drying, tough- 
ening in the oven or the hot-closet. Now, see how 
the Pompeian landlady, with a mingling of poetry and 
practicalness worthy of the ideal woman, has seized 
upon the omelette’s weak point and made a triumph 
of it! 

The alchol blaze, more certainly than any other heat 
that can be applied, while keeping up the temperature 
to the right point, keeps up at the same time the 
moisture and the lightness. If this most uncertain 
dainty must wait a few moments before accomplishing 
the end of its creation, far better let it wait with vol- 
canic fires within, around and about it than under the 
drying oven heat. But even under these best 
tions let it not wait, if you can help it. 

After all has been said, we return to the dictum once 
uttered in our hearing, ‘‘ Nobody but a fairy ought 
ever to attempt omelette, anyway.’’ Absolute lightness, 
exquisite flavor (for you cannot stop to salt and pepper 
it on your plate), intense heat, immediate cousump- 
tion are essential conditions to its success. 

Like the snowfiake or the meteor, the omelette in its 
perfection is a fleeting pleasure and must be seized at 
the right moment or lost forever. 


Our Young Folks. 


DOLLY’S TRIBULATIONS. 
By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
be" deers would hardly believe me if I said Dolly’s trib- 


condi- 








ulations were more in number than the hairs of 


her head. Yet that is the exact truth. For, to begin 
with, every individual hair was a tribulation, and 
Dolly had a great many of them—long, shining, wavy, 
and red. There was no mistaking the color for auburn, 
or chestnut, or gold. You might say it was beautiful, 
for so it was, in spite of the owner’s opinion, but you 
could not look into her honest eyes and call it any- 
thing but'red. Dolly had set that down as an affliction 
ever since she was five years old, when Miss Hitty 
Pearsons looked at her over her spectacles and said: 

‘* Massy sakes! where ever did that child get such a 
red head? If her mother don’t keep her well broke in 
she’ll see trouble with her.” 

Poor little Dolly opened her brown eyes in terror at 
this mysterious prophecy, and often wondered whether 
she were properly broken in, but never dared to ask. 
She only had a vague idea that in some way she was 
likely to bring trouble to her dear, gentle mother, and 
that it was all on account of her hair; so that, very 
naturally, she came to hate every bright lock of it. 
Sometimes, when her mother had a poor day or 
looked unusually pale, Dolly would ask anxiously : 

‘*Am I a trouble to you, mamma?” 

And her mother would put her arm about her and 
answer, with her rare, sweet smile : 

**You are the light of my eyes, little daughter, and 
never anything but a comfort.” 

But even when Dolly grew older, and could laugh at 
Miss Hitty’s croaking, she liked her hair no better, 
and would have given one of her plump fingers if it had 
only been black like her mother’s and Dick’s, or even 
gray like her father’s. 

Then there were her freckles. No matter how tight- 
ly she tied her veil over her eyes and nose the tricksy 
spirits of wind and sunshine would contrive to paint 
on her milky-white skin groups and clusters that 
looked for all the world like the map of the Western 
Archipelago. - 

I have mentioned these things first because Dolly 
herself would have done so if you had asked her about 
it; not that she really thought them the worst, but 
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because, as Dick said, they were always on hand to 
speak for themselves. 

It was a tribulation that her mother was an invalid, 
and that Dolly had so much to do in looking after her 
father and Dick and keeping the house tidy that she 
had very little time for reading and studying, and none 
at all for the pretty fancy work which is so fascinating 
to girls. 

Then Dolly was a born musician. Her thoughts 
were full of strange, sweet songs that nobody ever 
sung, and her brain was full of melodies that her rest- 
less little fingers fairly ached to express in some way. 
But what could she do with only the old, worn-out 
piano, and nobody to teach her how to make the best 
of that? 

The easiest way to carry a burden is to keep it al 
ways behind your back; the moment you begin to look 
at it and weigh it it grows heavier and harder; and so 
one morning when Dolly undertook to count up her 
tribulations she found them such a mountain that it 
seemed very little use trying to go on any further. 

‘*T’ve never had what I wanted or done what I want- 
ed to in all my life; never,” said Dolly; and though 
she knew that wasn’t true it seemed such a pitiful 
thing to say that the tears ran down her round cheeks 
and dripped into the dish-pan where she was washing 
the old blue crockery that she hated so. How ugly it 
was! the clumsy, squatty little cream-jug, and the 
cups and plates with those absurd pictures, and that 
horrible blue. And there was her dearest friend, Jes- 
sie North, decorating the loveliest set of white china 
with grasses and daisies. Dolly could do it and not 
half try; she had arranged the very daintiest of Jessie’s 
sprays, and it was all because of her advice that she 
had put wild roses instead of tulips with her daisies. 
But Dolly had neither paints, china nor time; and with 
that last thought she glanced at the clock, and, seeing 
how fast the morning was flying, hustled the blue 
crockery very unceremoniously into the cupboard, and 
set about making a pudding for dinner. In ten min- 
utes she had forgotten all her tribulations, and was 
singing like a bird about the old kitchen when Jessie 

‘ame in flushed and eager with some very exciting 
news. 

‘*What do you think, Dolly! Something is really 
going to happen here in Ashfield: an Old Settlers’ Re- 
union, with soldiers, and speeches, and a grand dinner— 
all sorts of good things to eat—and perhaps the Gov- 
ernor.” : 

“To eat?” laughed Dolly. 
him !” 

‘*“Of course not; but, Dolly, Mrs. Marshall says it 
will be just the opportunity for us girls to raise a nice 
little sum of money to furnish the parsonage. The 
speeches will be in the Town Hall, and we can drape 
the arched recess by the side entrance with flags, and 
trim it up with flowers, and have two or three tables 
to sell the fancy work we’ve been so long making, and 
have some simple refreshments. She says a host of 
people who would not go to the public tables will be 
glad to get a quiet little lunch in some corner where 
they can sit down and be out of the crowd.” 

‘“‘But if hosts of them come there’ll be a crowd of 
folks that don’t want to be crowded.” 

‘*Qh my sakes, Dolly, how contrary you are to- 
day! Say that you think it’ll be perfectly splendid this 
minute or I’ll eat up all the jam for your pudding.” 

‘*Of course it’ll be fun for some of you,” admitted 
Dolly. 

** And that means you and me, Dolly. We'll have 
our tables close together, and mother says Phillis can 
make me some of her lovely cake, and lemon tarts, and 
whipped cream, and I may have the silver coffee-urn ; 
and oh! Dolly, I am going to work like a beaver to 
get my china finished, and then won’t my table be 
lovely?” 

‘* Beautiful,” said Dolly, heartily, though it cost ber 
a real effort to speak cheerfully when she remembered 
that the very best she could do would make a sorry 
show beside all this splendor; and yet she could not 
bear the thought of having no share in what looked so 
tempting. 

Jessie rattled on, and Dolly tied up her pudding in 
quite an absent mood, only hearing now and then, 
‘*Mrs. Marshall says,” or ‘‘ Mrs. Marshall thinks,” 
until Jessie bethought her of the unfinished china, and 
ran home again. 

Dinner was ready, and Dolly sat in the door to cool 
her hot cheeks as she watched for her father and Dick, 
and now that her hands were not busy the host of trib- 
ulations came back and, like little Miss Muffet’s spider, 
‘* sat down beside her.” 

‘‘ There isn’t even a nice tablecloth,” thought Dolly, 
‘‘and only those dreadful blue dishes and the tin 
coffee-pot. Mamma isn’t well enough to make cake 
and I only know how to make two kinds, just the 
plainest, And Jessie’ll wear her lovely new dress, and 
I haven’t a thing but my old black grenadine. O dear! 
it’s enough to make anybody miserable.” 

Bat when she found time to talk the matter over 


‘Poor man! how I pity 
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with her mother it didn’t look quite so black. Some- 
how very few of her tribulations ever showed their 
faces in that quiet chamber which the gentle invalid 
contrived, in spite of much suffering, to make the 
brightest spot in all the house. At first her mother 
did not quite approve of the plan. It did not agree 
with her ideas of delicacy and ladyhood for young girls 
to sell refreshments in a public place. But when she 
heard that Mrs. North and Mrs. Marshall and the other 
ladies were to manage everything, and the girls to sim- 
ply stand behind the tables and serve the customers, 
she gave a reluctant consent, only saying: 

‘*T almost hope you’ll not enjoy it, Dolly; somehow 
I shouldn’t like you to enjoy such things, and I doubt 
if they really pay when you consider everything.” 

‘* Jessie will have a beautiful table,” said Dolly, re- 
counting its splendors to her mother, with an unrea- 
sonable hope that she might suggest some magic by 
which the blue dishes and the tin coffee-pot could be 
turned into something more respectable, but she only 
said, 

‘* Nothing could be more appropriate for an old set- 
tlers’ reunion than very old-fashioned things, and do 
you know, my dear, that the blue crockery belonged to 
my grandmother, and, for anything I know, to her 
mother? We never used it until everything else was 
lost in the fire when you were a baby, and that was 
saved because it was packed in a box. If we had ever 
been rich enough to keep a servant there would have 
been very little left of it. Then you can use the table- 
cloth Grandmother Evans spun and wove from flax of 
her ownraising. It is in the old trunk in the garret, 
and will only need a little bleaching—unless you prefer 
the ivory tint that I have read was quite the rage.” 

Dolly began to brighten up, and her mother became 
quite enthusiastic as she went on with her suggestions, 

‘*T wouldn’t have coffee at all, Dolly; acup of really 
nice tea is a luxury that ladies greatly appreciate, and 
something that is never to be found at such a place. 
You shall have half a pound of that tea Uncle Ralph 
sent me from China, and make it right on your table 
over my spirit lamp, and serve it in the funny old brit- 
annia tea-pot and the little cups that we put away be- 
cause father and Dick thought they were too small.” 

** Splendid!’ said Dolly, clapping her hands. 

‘** And I would have only old-fashioned cakes; seed 
cakes, and crullers, you know how to make them, and I 
can tell you how to make election cake. ThenI think I 
would have two or three of those old flag-bottomed 
chairs from the garret for my guests to sit in.” 

Dolly hugged her mother in ecstasy. 

‘“«'There never was such a blessed little mother to 
manage everything, only, mammy dear, if you could 
contrive to make me over so that I should match the 
other things. What fun it would be to be turned into 
a little old lady, with spectacles and white hair.” 

‘*T should not like to make a show of my daughter 
for a crowd to stare at,” said Mrs. More quietly. 

‘“*Q, but, mamma, I shouldn’t think it was Lat all. I 
should feel just as comfortable as if I were behind a 
curtain where nobody could see me, just peeping out 
to see the fun; and when people looked at me I 
shouldn’t feel afraid they would ask, ‘ Who is that girl 
with such red hair and freckles?’ ” 

Dolly spoke half in fun and half in earnest, and she 
was surprised when her mother said, 

‘*T have a mind to let you try it. Bring down the 
large square package from the old trunk, Dolly.” 

Dolly was soon on her knees by the old trunk. A 
mingled scent of cedar and and rose-leaves stole out as 
she raised the lid and carefully laid aside some bun- 
dles of yellow letters, a dress and cap that had been 
Dick’s, a pair of tipy shoes kicked through at the 
toes by her own baby feet, a rattle that was last in the 
hand of the little one that died, and a worn blanket 
that had wrapped all the babies from oldest to young- 
est. Last of all came the square package, pinued up 
in a towel of homespun linen, and she carried it down 
and laid it beside her mother, watching with eager in- 
terest as her thin white fingers drew out the clumsy 
pins that fastened it and unfolded the contents. First 
came Grandmother Evans’s table-cloth, changed from 
snowy whiteness toa deep ivory yellow, which Dolly 
was unfashionable enough to consider ‘horrid for 
table linen.” Then a wide ruffle oflinen cambric edged 
with lace, a cap with a high crown and a double ruffle 
around the face, some broad gauzy ribbons and acrape 
shoulder-shawl, all of the same ivory tint, and, last of 
all, a dress of soft black taffeta. Dolly shook it out 
and examined with great curiosity the short waist, 
narrow skirt without a particle of trimming, and 
elbow sleeves ending in a deep ruffle and puffed into 
balloons at the shoulder. 

‘* They were your grandmother’s clothes,” said Mrs. 
More, *‘ all excepting the cap, and that was my grand- 
mother’s. If you want to see what kind of an old lady 
you would make you may put them on.” 

No one could deny that it was a very charming old 
lady who came into the chamber presently, a little too 
brisk and rosy for her years, but on the whole just 
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about what Great-grandmother Evans had been when 
she covered her curly hair with the cap that was con- 
sidered an indispensable part of a matron’s wardrobe. 

‘‘T must have some spectacles, mamma; the big 
silver bows without any glasses will be just the thing; 
and what has become of those long silk mitts, and the 
velvet bag? I know. They are in the little red band- 
oox ;” and Dolly frisked away in a fashion that tried the 
charity of the narrow-minded taffeta to the utmost. 

Mrs. Marshall alone was admitted to Dolly’s secret, 
and she was in raptures over the plan and insisted 
upon calling to take her to the Hall in her carriage. 
She put the finishing touch to the costume by pinning 
the gauze ribbons upon the cap, and dusting the curls 
that strayed out from the ruffles with starch until they 
were venerable enough for Lady Washington herself. 
She was so little like the original Dolly that the girls 
who were fluttering around their tables did not notice 
her approach, and she saw and heard something that 
put an end to all her good times. She saw Carrie Wil- 
son and Jessie North examining the old yellow table- 
cloth and laughing at its coarseness, and heard Jessie, 
her own Jessie, say, 

‘* Did you ever see such a shabby, outlandish looking 
table? And not a thing but seed-cakes, and doughnuts, 
and common kind of cake! Ishouldn’t think Mrs. Mar- 
shall would have her here, in the very best place "—— 

Jessie stopped suddenly as she saw Mrs. Marshall, 
and—who was that with her? 

** Dolly More, as sure as you live!” exclaimed Carrie. 
‘Well, of all things !” 

Jessie welcomed her friend, but seemed embarrassed, 
and Dolly could not shut her eyes or her ears to the 
fact that the girls were not at all pleased with her, and 
considered her little masquerade a piece of presump- 
tion. It only increased her offense when it became 
apparent that Dolly’s table was a grand success, her 
seed-cakes and cups of tea finding abundant customers, 
and her old-fashioned chairs never being without 
occupants. e 

‘Tt was mean of you not to tell me,” said Jessie, 
growing cross as she grew tired. ‘‘I was the first one 
to ask you to come, and we might all have been in cos- 
tume. Aunt Helen has the loveliest old things.” 

‘*T didn’t think you’d care,” said Dolly, her eyes just 
ready to overflow. ‘‘I didn’t choose the costume; I 
should a great deal sooner have pretty things like 
yours, but all our things are queer and old-fashioned, 
and I wanted for once to get some fun out of them.”’ 

A few minutes more and Dolly quietly cleared her 
table and packed away her things in the big basket. 

‘Are you going?” asked Jessie, with a twinge of 
remorse. 

‘*Yes; I’ve sold all my cake, and I’m tired,” and 
Dolly emptied her money-box into Jessie’s, saying, 

‘Tt is all going together, and there is no use in keep- 
ing it separate; you give it to Mrs. Marshall.” 

‘¢Oh Dolly, you had twice as much as Jessie,” said 
Carrie Wilson, ‘‘and we wanted to see who had made 
the most.” 

But Dolly only laughed, and slipped out at a side 
door before Mrs. Marshall missed her. 

‘‘Did you have a pleasant time?” asked her mother 
when the little old lady had donned more modern attire 
and was busily brushing the starch from her curls. 

‘*T sold all my cakes, and every drop of my tea,”’ said 
Dolly, *‘and, what do you think, mamma: ever so many 
ladies from the city came to look at the blue crockery 
and said it was ‘perfectly exquisite,’ and the ugly 
little cream jug was ‘too lovely for anything.’ They 
must have thought I was a little country simpleton, 
and didn’t know they were making fan of me.” 

‘* Perhaps they were not,” suggested mamma. 

‘*Mammy dear, you know the crockery is horrid, but 
I don’t care a bit. I’m just going to make the best of 
things as they are and not worry about them. I feel 
as wise and peaceful as if I were eighty years old. It 
must be Grandmother Evans’s cap and spectacles.”’ 

But Dolly’s quiet was soon interrupted, for Mrs. 
Marshall drove up with an old gentleman who scarcely 
waited to be civil to his companion, he was so eager 
to get into the house. 

** Ah, there it is,’ he said, drawing a long breath as 
he looked at the blue crockery which Dolly was wash- 
ing on the kitchen table. 

Dolly,” said Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘this gentleman is 
Colonel Wilder. He was nearly frantic when he found 
you had disappeared with your cups and saucers, and 
nothing would do but I must bring him right here.” 

‘“‘T want to buy them for my son,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘‘Willyou sell them?” and he looked at the squatty 
little cream jug as if he was perfectly capable of steal- 
ing it. 

‘Why no, sir,” said Dolly staring at him, ‘I don’t 
suppose mother——” 

‘*O yes, she will, Dolly ; I'll go and see her,” said Mrs. 
Marshall. ‘‘You see they’re very rare, and worth a 
good deal of money.” 

The end of the matter was that Colonel Wilder 
hought the blue dishes, and paid for them what seemed 
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to Dolly an incredible sum; for Mrs. Marshall knew 
their value, if the owners did not, and was determined 
to make a good bargain for them. 

The plain white ware that replaced them was a great 
satisfaction to Dolly, and so was the fine outfit of artist’s 
materials which was ordered for her through Mrs. 
Marshall. She has forgiven Jessie her brief unkind- 
ness and the two young artists spend many happy 
hours at their dainty work, over which Dolly forgets 
all her tribulations and in which she is likely some 
day to win both money and fame. 

** Dolly,” said Dick one morning, ‘‘I haven’t heard 
you wail over your red hair for a month.” 

‘*T like it,” said Dolly twisting her head on one side 
to see the effect of a spray of morning glories. ‘‘ Dick, 
would you have one bud, or two?” 

‘‘And the blue crockery, Dolly, have you changed 
your mind about that, now that you know it is all the 
rage?” 

“Not a bit. I dare say it was the best they could 
do in Grandmother Evans’s day, but that is no reason 
for pretending to admire them now.” 

And Dick agreed with Dolly. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESR. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

> pleasant letters come in so fast that I can- 
not print them all, but I shall give as many as I 

can. If I don’t say much to you myself this week it is 

to make room for some of the patient ones who have 

been waiting so long to see their letters in print. I 

am glad so many speak of the books they read. 


WARREN, Ohio, Jan. 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My Aunt Prudence takes The Christian Union, and I hail it 
with delight, for it brings me Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk. 
Is it not nice to have an Aunt Patience and an Aunt Pru- 
dence too’ 

I attend schoo] in town. I am in the B Grammar grade. 
Our scbool has a library, and I often procure books from it. 
I bave read Hawthorne's *‘ Wonder-Book,” and like it very 
much. I have read a great many other books; among them 
“Ecce Colum,” by a Connecticut Pastor. It consists of six 
lectures on astronomy, and is very interesting. 

We have a pet kitten named Flossy Jones, a dog, Carlo, and 
a pet bantam hen, Betsy. They live peaceably togetner, never 
quarreling. Your niece, Ettie 8. A. 


East DORSET, Vt., Jan. 13, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I enjoy reading your Writing Desk very much, and have 
not seen any letters from this place. We used to live in Rut- 
land, but papa came into the marble business here, and so we 
all came down here, and are boarding at a little hotel. I wish 
you would come up here; I should so much enjoy taking you 
up to the marble quarries on the mountain (Dorset Mount- 
ain), and through the marble mills, of which there are three 
here. [ know you would like it. One mill has a railroad run- 
ning right up a mountain, and platform cars go up and down; 
they are pulled by a wire rope. I went twice last summer. 
The railroad is made to get blocks of marble down from the 
quarry, so we have to come down on a block. The length of 
the railroad is about two miles. 

I have one sister, eight years old, and two brothers, five 
and three. My sister Anna and I have nice times with paper 
dolls and our dolls Elsie and Bertha. 


Iam your niece, MATILDA P. 


I should like very much to go to the marble quarries, 
but I am not sure I should like riding on a block of 
marble unless it had a railing around it. 


MILLDALE, HARTFORD Co., } 
Conn., Jan. 16, 1880. ‘ 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Our Christian Union came to-day, and, as usual, I opened to 
** Aunt Patience’s Writing-desk.”’ 

I wonder why “Cousin Tom” has never written again. I 
should like to have him. I received the letter from a lady in 
New Jersey, and wrote her at once concerning magazines. I 
am hoping to hear from her soon. 

Perhaps your nieces and nephews would like to hear of a 
pretty and simple way of making an easel. They are very 
tasty and pretty little ornaments. Get round pieces of wood 
the size and length you want. Then fasten them together 
with very small tacks. (Doubtless all of your nieces bave 
seen easels, 80 would know the shape in which to put them 
together.) When tbis is done cover with tinfoil. Thismakes 
a pretty ornament for a photograph or pretty card to rest 
against. Your loving niece, ALICE M. H. 


Thank you for telling us how to make the easels. It 
would be a good plan to make some during the sum- 
mer vacation. 


SoutH LANSING, May 15, 1880. 
My Dear Friend : 

A Sunday-school has been recently organized here, and I 
have taken aclassof boys. There is no library connected 
with it, and if you know anything of a farming community 
you will know that books are, as a general thing, very scarce. 
Now, to come to business, or rather begging. Can’t you ask 
some of your nephews and nieces to contribute of their store 
that these five boys may go home each Sunday with some- 
thing to read during the week? They are five as bright, in- 
telligent boys of twelve as one often sees together. If the 
pooks are somewhat dilapidated, never mind. I shall take 
great pleasure in making them “a’maist as gude as new.” I 
thiuk it will be quite unnecessary to enlarge upon it, but will 
close, earnestly hoping that you will see their needs and will 
lend a helping hand to one who is trying, though ever so little, 
to help on the good work, With much love, 

Your friend, M. W.T. 


You ought to feel pleased, as I do, that you have 
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opportunities to do goed. Some of you will, I doubt 
not, find a book to spare, among the many you have, 
for your friend, Mrs. T. You can send them to me 
and I will forward to her, or you may send a postal 
to me, and I will give you theaddress. You will enjoy 
your own books better, I am sure, if you help others 
to the same pleasure. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

If [don’t travel much myself, my folks do: and my big 
brother only came from Europe yesterday. If all the cousins 
could listen to some of bis stories I am sure they would like 
them. He told me this one this morning, so it’s quite fresh. 

He was walking in the street in Dunfermline when he sawa 
notice beside a door-way, ‘Open from 10 to 5,” and went in. 
He found a man in charge of the place who told him it was 
the remains of the oldest monastery in Scotland and had 
been built by Queen Margaret. He then made a speech like 
this: “This is the tomb of Queen Margaret. Under the spot 
where you now stand ties the body of Robert Bruce. His 
heart was sent to Rome. When his son was killed in battle 
his body was brought here rolled in an ox-hide. Here is the 
ox-hide. When it was found and opened there were some 
bones and dust found in it.” There were the tombsof a great 
many Scottish kings—Davids and Malcolms—and also a beau- 
tiful new monument to Sir George Bruce, who was a descend- 
ant of Robert Bruce. He took the Prince of Wales to Pales- 
tine —he was his tutor—and caughta fever and died. In the 
monument the Prince of Wales is a boy-pilgrim, with staff 
and bottle, etc., and he is looking toward Jerusalem, which 
his tutor points to with his finger as he is dying. 

It must be very easy to learn history in such places. [ 
would a great deal rather learn that Robert Bruce died in 1378 
off his tombstone than out of a history; wouldn’t you ? 

Your affectionate nephew, 2. ds 


It is pleasanter for some people to study history in 
journeys and others like it best from books. Those 
who are troubled by the discomforts of travel enjoy 
reading tombstones through the eyes of others. That 
makes it important for those who can go, and like to 
go, to distant places, to learn how to give the stay-at- 
homes some of their pleasure and knowledge. Tell 
us some more of your big brother’s stories, won’t you? 


NEW ALEXANDRIA, Pa., March 13. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thank you very much for the nice card yousent me. Our 
town is pretty old but it is not very large. We have no rail- 
roads, the nearest one is seven miles. We have a reading 
circle in our town; we meet at some house every Friday night 
and have some author selected and some one appointed for 
the president and the president basan essay about the author. 
We have had two entertainments and are going to have 
ancther one in April. I go to school and study spelling, 
reading. grammar, geography and written and mental arith- 
metic. We have trapping in all of our classes; our school 
will be done next week. I had the rheumatism one summer 
and could not walk. I read nearly all of the time. I like to 
read very much. Your loving niece, LAURA 8. C. 


Since you wrote, your April ‘‘ entertainment” has 
passed, and was, I hope, pleasant. How long a vaca- 
tion do you have, and what is ‘‘trapping”? I think it 
must be something they did not have in my day. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
CHARACTERISTNC LETTERS HIDDEN IN WORDS. 
(Example: In Query a queer E.) 
A plural letter, A precious letter, 
A homely “ A saucy > 
A puzzled “ A ruined = 
A melancholy letter, An ill-humored letter, 
A serious > A variegated sa 
2 vacant letters, A destitute 
2crushed “ A soiled 
2delayed ‘* A smoked 
2resigned “ An infirm 
FRANK MAY. 
TRANSPOSED FISH. 
1. Change a river fish into to tame. 
2. Change a fish of the apode order into a sheltered place. 
3. Change a shell-fish into an old French town on the Seine. 
4. Change a fish into a violent onset. 
5. Change a fresh water fish into a plant. 
6. Change a delicate fish into subdues. 
7. Change a bivalve into to appease. 
8. Change a fish into an English poet. 
9. Change a sea-fish into an old French coin. 
10. Change a river-fish into a guardian. 
CHARADE. 
My first is of a hardy race 
In battle once renowned ; 
Destroy my next and in the State 
No farmer would be found. 


DE FORREST. 


Without my whole my first would be 
An outcast in the earth; 
Ah me! what misery and woe 
Bereft of bome and bearth! 
BoB AND DoRoTHY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAF 122. 
S—imeon Stylites. 

I—sabel. 

R—ose (the gardener's daughter.) 


Tennysonian Puzzle.— 


G~—eraint. 

A—nnie Lee, 

L—ilia. 

Amy (in Locksley Hall) 
Helen, 

A—mbrosinus 

D—ora, 


Charade.—Night-in-gale. 
Answers recelved from L. B. D.; Matie; Rex; Laura; Lightfoot, 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White Rogie, Fosesiain Dinner Sets, 100 pcs. $14 00 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 00 
Fine Gold-bend French China Tea sets, 44 pes. & 50 
Fine White French China Cups & Saucers, doz. 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pes., decorated, $4.25; white. 4 oo 
at 7" wr Dinner Knives. per doz........-. 
1.80 ALL HOUSEFURNI: CHING doops 

Gooda from Weekly Trade- Sales a Specialty. 

New Lilustrated Catalogue and PricesLi-t mailed 
free 0a A Estimates furnish 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

conn boxed ‘and shipped free of charge. Sent 
& : a or P. O. Money Order, Buyer Paying 

reight 














Thousands visit the Mineral Springs, here 
and abroad, and spend thousands of dollars in search 
for health, when a few doses of 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


would accomplish the same results, at the cost of a 
tew cents. Each bottle contains from thirty to forty 
glasses of Sparkling Seltzer, which makes it posi- 
tively the cheapest, as wellas the most efficacious 
mineral water extant 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Congress Water. 


This famous Water is a well-known spe- 
cific for Constipation, Indigestion, and all 
disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
bladder, etc. Other coarse-crude mineral 
waters, domestic and foreign, not only ag- 
gravate such disorders, when they exist, 
but, being irritants, positively induce them, 
by their effect on the mucous membrane. 
All mineral waters that are dangerous irri- 
tants may be known by their acrid-acid- 
like after-taste. For sale in bottles only by 
all leading druggists, grocers and hotels. 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga, 
mM, &- 





Wilhelms-Quelle 


IMPORTED 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE, 


Sole Proprietors, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 


7 BARCLAY ST., near Post-Office, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SPENCERIAN 


eae MOP. - 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


ofthe Very Best European Make, and unrivaled for 
Fiexibility, Darability, and t venness of point, 


[ REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. | 


20 Namb let trial 
bY mail on receipt "520 Cents. Sao SEN, Be 


‘AS le Card of 10 of the Leadt 1 
trial, von receipt of 10 Cente, of ee 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Tavtor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


PIANO 


Exhibition. 





















$150 TO $400.—A\\ strictly first- 
e inse.—Sold at wholesale factory 
srices. Higuest Hovors at Centennial 
athushek’s Scale for Square Grands. 
in est Uprights in American. — 12.000 in use. 
( ‘atalog ue of 48 pages—fre 
ILEE ORGANS Ns the bestin the world. An 
8 stop organ only $65; 13 stops, 97—Circular os “hi 
sent on 15 days’ ffial—sreight free if ~ 


Racsery» 57th St. and 10th Ave. 


at 4¢ price. Catalogue of TRGANS 


amen hoice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25c. tor One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 

COSTELLO & COULD, 
Manufacturers of S. M. Needles, 
Ne. 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
——— Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
peek age, in lengths from one to ten yards each. Send 

Circular about Knitting Silk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 











Anlst Home ut Fumishings | 


Ceorge A. Clarke, 


747 Broadway (up-stairs), 
NEW YORK. 





TERMS.—Eight payments, monthly in ad- 
vance. One payment required in advance 
on Farnitare; two on Carpets, etc. 





ALL PRICES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES 


25 Worth of Goods, $3.50 per month. 
35 Worth of Goods, $4.90 per month. 
50 Worth of Goods, $7.00 per month. 
$60 Worth of Goods, $8.40 per montb. 
$75 Worth of Goods, $10.50 per month. 
100 Worth of Goods, $14.00 per month. 
125 Worth of Goods, $17.50 per month. 
$150 Worth of Goods, $21.00 per month. 
$175 Worth of Goods, .50 per month, 
= Worth of Goods, $28.00 per month. 
250 Worth of Goods, $35.00 per month. 


GOODS AT CASH PRICES IF PAID FOR WITHIN 
THREE MONTHS 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Furnishing Houses and French Flats, 


ON LIBERAL TERMS 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


(Formerly Witcox & Fitcu,) 


No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 


Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES, 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE —e SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHER 
EIDER AND ‘ARCTIC DOWN. 


” Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, 


CABINET MAKER, 
UPHOLSTERER, 
DECORATOR. 


Warerooms: 


MADISON SQUARE, 6 & 7 EAST 23d ST., 


NEW YORK. 














(9° A Fine Assortment of Cabinet 
and Upholstered Furniture, 


WHICH FOR QUALITY, STYLE AND PRICE CAN 
NOT BE EXCELLED. 


Estimates on Application. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


To Preserve your oss Delluc’s 
sel Preparations 


(Infant’ 's Food.) 
= §.P. Hair Tonic 
3 Toilet Waters, 
SY S Sachets D'Iris, 
® Elixir of Calisaya, 
= Glycerine Lotion, 
w Pectoral Cough 
™ Syrup, &c.,&c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


CARMEL SOAP 


Is made by a Mission Society in Palestine, near Mt. 
Carmel. 


ci cael gual 


- is made of Sweet Olive Oil and Soda; the purest 
soap in the world. Few things are more agreeable 





635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK. 











for a Tooth Wash. Sold by best druggists. 





DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CARPETS. 


Have now on exhibition one of the 
largest and most complete assortments 
of Carpets ever exhibited, consisting of 
English and American Axminsters, 
English and American Brussels, English 
and American Tapestries. Also, In- 
grains in all the new shades of color. 
Rugs, Mats, oil cloths and Linoleums. 


WHOLE CARPETS, 


in Turkey, Gwalior, Ferahan, Merza- 
pore, Ellora, Agra, Axminster and Au- 
busson. 


CANTON MATTINCS. 


A cargo just arrived in new designs and 
colors. 











Broadway and 19th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


HOSIERY. 





A Novelty just opened. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery with double 
knees, Colors ; Cardinal, Navy Blue, and 
Seal Brown. Gentlemen’s Fancy Silk, 
Fancy French Lisle, and Real Balbrig- 
gan Half Hose, Gauze, Silk, Cashmere 
and Merino Undershirts and Drawers. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & a 


Furnishing Department for Ladies,| 
Misses and Children, 











Ladies’ Plain and Embroidered White 
Muslin Suits, Ladies’ Swiss Linen Lawn 
and Cambric Suits, Ladies’ Wrappers of 
White and Colered Muslins, Misses’ 
Embroidered Muslin and Pique Suits, 
Misses Sacques and Ulsters, French 
Pique and Muslin Wash Hats and Caps 
for Children, Woven and Flannel Bath- 
ing Suits for Ladies, Zephyr Corsets, 
Paniers, &c. French and Domestic 
Underwear of every description in sets 
and singly. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





Linen Lawns at Reduced Price! 


We have reduced the price of our finest 
Linen Lawns to 





35c. per Yard. 

A sample book containing a large assort- 
ment of patterns will be sent to any address, 
provided the party sending will agree to re- 
turn the book promptly. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


10 Kast 14th St,, N. ¥. 


51 


KEYES, 


349,351 & 353 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 
CREAT SALE 


OF 


Summer Silks and Dress Goods. 


Just opened two cases of 





DOUBLE WIDTH SUMMER DEBEIGES 
AT 50 CTS. 


Positively worth 65 cts. 





Our CATALOGUE mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of stamp. 


Country orders promptly and carefully 
filled. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 

















New and Choice -ooee for the 
Spring Tra 
HATS AXD BONNETS, 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
SULTS AND CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
LINENS AND WHITE GOODS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTEDS, 
BLack SILKS, 
BLACK DRESS GOODS 
HOSIERY AND UND ERW EAR, 
Petes 
PARASOLS, 
FANCY GOODS. 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CHINA AND GLASS 
Matt ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND Promptiy FILLep. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FRIE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


™ JONES. ™ 


Choice Svring Goods. 
35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 





— Z — 
Suits & Cloaks. a* Z Bouseturaieh’s Geods 


Boy’ Suite. _& cz Silverware. 
Dress Goods Z Z Glassware. 
Linens. s* i {an 
Silke. J Zz gUnina. 
v JONES * 








—-o 
? glenTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
neteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





Ir 
Us 








shoes “Z Z “paces. 
Carpets. Zz Zz - Gloves. 
Upholstery. ‘i s. s = Hosiery. 
Furniture. Z - = Millinery 
Domestics. “2 Z Gents’ ’ Furn’g G'ds 


Personal and Housekeeping outfits fur- 
nished. Samples sent tree 


Hercules Supporting ore 











Z 








Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 


Wittin Bs GE 6 vnp vccanccapccocacctovccsatante $2. 
INO. 2} Woven, Spoon Steel . ............ 3:93 

This new at.d improved Abdominal Corset is so 
constructed us to give a natural and permanent 
support to the abdomen. It cannot stretch, b 

or lose its shape, avoids ali pressure on the ehest 
and imparts an elegant and graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.8., or 
Sam pies sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole M’t’rs, N.Y, 
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Lhe Methodist General Conference resumed its sessions 
Monday morning, Bishop Andrews presiding. A resolu- 
tion was adopted to hold the next General Conference at 
Philadelphia. The report of the General Committee on 
legislation, which provides that the General Conference 
shall be composed of two houses, Lay and Ministerial, was 
taken up and defeated. When the report of the Commit- 
tee on Lay Representation came up, which provided that 
lay delegates to the number of one to every six pastoral 
charges be admitted to annual conferences, several amend- 
ments were offered, all of which were tabled, and then, on 
motion of Mr. Taylor, a layman, who said the only place 
for laymen was in the General Conference, and that this 
plan was like feeding them on peppermint and tea, the 
whole subject was laid on the table by a vote of 184 to 146. 
The Committee on Episcopacy recommend to the Confer- 
ence the election of a missionary Bishop for Liberia and 
Africa. It makes no recommendation that he shall be a 
colored Bishop, but it is understood that that is what is 
meant. The Committee on Itinerancy, after along session, 
decided to report in favor of no change in discipline with 
reference to women as preachers. Bishop Peck presided 
at the sessions on Tuesday. The election for book agents 
at New York resulted in the almost unanimous reélection 
of Messrs. Phillips and Hunt. Dr. H. Liebhardt was re- 
elected editor of ‘‘ Haus und Herd.” J. M. Walden was re- 
elected book agent at Cincinnati with William P. Stowe, 
of Wisconsin, as his associate. Bishop Foss presided on 
Wednesday. The report on the Ecclesiastical Code was 
discussed and amendments adopted relating chiefly tu the 
mode of trial of members, and making more specific the 
rules for visiting admonition upon erring members. The 
seat in the Montana Conference contested by Messrs. 
Armstrong and Hugh Duncan was given to the latter, 
mainly on the ground that Mr. Armstrong was ineligible. 
On Thursday Bishop Hurst occupied the chair. The re- 
port of the Committee on Book Concern in favor of appro- 
priating $2,500 for the debtof ‘* The Pacific Christian 
Advocate” was agreed to. The committee also reported 
in favor of appropriating $1,000 for the ‘* California Chris- 
tian Advocate.’’ Action on this was postponed. Elec- 
tions for editors in the South and at San Francisco were 
held, with the following result: Atlanta ‘‘ Methodist Ad- 
vocate,” E. Q. Fuller; ‘‘South-western Christian Advocate” 
at New Orleans, J. C. Hartzell; ‘‘ California Christian Ad- 
vocate, at San Francisco, B. F. Crary. The report of the 
Committee on Book Concern, recommending the discon- 
tinuance of the ‘“ National Repository” and ‘ Golden 
Hours” at the end of the current year, was adopted. It 
was also ordered that a subsidy of $1,500 for the next two 
years and $1,000 for each of the following two years be 
given to the New Orleans and Atlanta ‘“‘ Advocates,” pro- 
vided that if either paper fails to pay expenses with this 
help it shall be discontinued. The ‘‘Oregon Advocate’’ 
was discontinued as a General Conference paper. The re- 
port of the Judiciary Committee, sustaining the ruling of 
Bishop Andrews in the Annual Conference that Miss Anna 
Oliver was not entitled to a license to preach, was adopted. 
Bishop Hurst presided at the closing sessions of the Con- 
ference on Friday. The Committee on the Episcopacy 
did not report, as was expected, in favor of the election 
of an African bishop. The Committee on Missions re- 
ported adversely to separating missionaries and native 
helpers in foreign conferences; declared the plan of es- 
tablishing independent Methodist churches in Europe and 
Asia premature ; recommended that the Minard Home be 
sold, and that one column or more in all weekly church 
papers be given to missionary secretaries for missionary 
intelligence—all of which were adopted. Episcopal resi- 
dences were fixed at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Syracuse, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta 
or Chattanooga, St. Paul, Minn.; Austin, Texas; Des 
Moines and San Francisco. An Italian Mission Conference 
was authorized. Western missions were authorized in 
Nebraska, Utah, Black Hills, Dakota, Indian Territory and 
Montana, outside the Montana Conference and the Black 
Hilis Mission. The Committee on Revisal reported in 
favor of striking out the paragraph in the Discipline for- 
bidding the putting on of gold and costly apparel, but the 
report was withdrawn. A resolution was adopted asking 
the bishops to take up a collection before October, 1880, to 
remove the bonded debt of the Metropolitan Church at 
Washington. Another resolution provided for the publica- 
tion of a quarterly magazine in the interest of the benevo- 
lent departments to be edited by the secretaries of the sev- 
eral societies. A resolution was adopted declaring that 
prohibition is the only true planfor Christian effort in 
regard to temperance, Another was adopted instructing 
stewards to procure for use at Communion pure unfer- 
mented juice of the grape. Bishop Simpson, as the time for 
adjournment arrived, madea brief address congratulating 
the Conference on the work accomplished, and then closed 
the session with prayer. The delegates joined in the Lord’s 
Prayer, sung the Doxology, and Bishop Simpson pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Boston Anniversary Notes.—It was a circumstance 
worthy of note, certainly, that at the Congregational 
festival, in‘ Faneuil Hall, the singing was done by the 
choir of the ‘‘ High’’ Church of the Messiah, Protestant 
Episcopal.—It was stated by the Rev. Dr. McKenzie at the 
Congregationalist festival that the services of Prof. Ko 
Hun Huo, of Harvard College, have been put at the dis- 
posal of the American Board by the college faculty. This 
would be more generous if the college had any use for 
him.—One of the pleasant things about Congregational- 
ism, said Dr, Todd, of New Haven, is its mystery. It 
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seems to be something indefinite, but it is something 
strong.—A hotter week for the meetings could hardly be 
imagined. Theproverbial rain did not put in an appear- 
ance.—The Unitarians propose a forward movement in the 
work of home missions.—One of the best sayings of Anni- 
versary week was this of Phillips Brooks at the Young 
Men’s Christian Union: that a man or a society was like a 
wheel, it stands only while it runs, if itstops it falls.—The 
Universalist Publishing House reported an increase of 
something like $5,000 over the business of last year.—One 
of the conspicuous occasions of the week was the Centennial 
Anniversary of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, which was attended by a large number of distin- 
guished men, and included a lunch and several pleasing 
speeches.—The Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, says that 
there is nothing wanted for missionary work at the West 
which is not wanted at the East.—It is authoritatively 
stated that in the last twenty-five years all the Unitarian 
Churches in Boston have contributed but eight min- 
isters to the Unitarian body.—There isa deficit of about 
a thousand dojlars in the funds of the College and 
Education Society, the disbursements the past year 
having exceeded the receipts by that amount.—The Con- 
gregational Association is steadily reducing the debt on 
the fine Congregational House in Boston, and its affairs now 
present a better aspect than for some  time.—The 
Unitarians, this year as last, seem to have been the 
only denomination maintaining devotional meetings 
in connection with the anniversaries. —The Congre- 
gational Publishing Society is doing an _ increasing 
business under the faithful and efficient management of 
George P. Smith. Its business last year amounted to 
about $80,000, and it shows a balance on hand of upwards 
of $7,000.—The forty-four schools now maintained by the 
American Missionary Association at the South are so 
graded and connected that they can take the child at the 
beginning of the alphabet and carry bim or her forward 
through the culture of a liberal education.—Notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate Demond business, the receipts of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society show an increase 
this year over last of more than $2,000, the amount in the 
aggregate being nearly $110,000.—If a hundred missiona- 
ries could go to North China alone each would havea 
parish with a population as large as that of Vermontall to 
himself.—Who but a doctor, and a rather metaphysical 
one at that, could have defined a religious denomination 
as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes did Unitarianism,as ‘A 
functional pbase of progressive Christianized humanity”? 
—Reverend E. E. Hale says he likes pastoral visits, but he 
does not like visitors who come to him before 7 o'clock in 
the morning, or after 12 o’clock at night. 


The Baptist Anniversaries were held at Saratoga last 
week, the meeting of the Baptist Missionary Union leading 
the way, May 25th. The Rev. Dr. E. G. Robinson made 
the opening address. The Rev. J. N. Murdoch, Foreign 
Secretary, read the annual report, from which it appears 
that the total receipts during the past year were $314,860, 
of which $290,474 were available for current expenses. 
The deficit is $6,623. The churches in the association are 
more than self-supporting, having given $30,479 to the 
general work elsewhere. The total receipts of the union 
were $30,748 in excess of last year, being the most prosper- 
ous year ever known. The estimates for next year require 
$301,169. The union has now 31 stations in Asia, with 110 
married missionaries, 4 unmarried men, and 41 unmarried 
women in Asia and Europe. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society held their anniversary exercises the fol- 
lowing day. The report of the Executive Board shows the 
receipts during the past year to have been $213,821, the 
expenditures $182,998, and the reduction of the debt during 
the year, $12,223. Contributions were $6,000 in excess of 
last year. The amount paid missionaries was $39,000, be- 
ing $6,222 over last year. Contributions for freedmen 
were $22,397. The total number of missionaries and teach- 
ers is 281. The Hon. J. M. Williams, of Massachusetts, 
read a report on Indian missions, and indorsed the opinions 
of the board adverse to transferring the Indians to the 
War Department. The Rev. A. F. Mason, of Washington, 
the Rev. Lemuel Moss, of Indiana, amd, the Rev. H. L. 
Wayland, of Philadelphia, criticised the part of the report 
adverse to Army superintendence very sharply. Dr. 
Franklin Johnson and the Rev. Mr. Sawyer agreed with 
the board in opposing Army superintendence. At the 
meeting of the Baptist Home Mission Society, May 27th, 
the fraternal delegates from the Southern Baptist Asso- 
ciation were received. Some of them made brief addresses, 
to which the Rev. R. 8S. MacArthur, of New York, re- 
sponded in behalf of the society. President Caldwell, of 
Vassar College, read a report of the Committee on Missions 
among non-English-speaking people. This was followed 
by addresses from the Rev. J. 8. Gubdmann, of Philadel- 
phia, on ‘“‘ Work Among the Germans,” and by Prof. J. A. 
Edgren, of Chicago, on ‘* Work Among the Scandinavians.” 
In the evening the anniversary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society began. The report shows the receipts 
of the business department during the year to be $281,270, 
and of the mission department $68,300, the latter being an 
increase of $11,240 over last year. All expenses have been 
met, and the missionary department has a balance of $5,687 
in the treasury. The Rev. G. T. Dawling, of Cleveland, 
read a paper on the demand that exists for an enlargement 
of the missionary work of the American Baptist publica- 
tion Society. The Rev. T. T. Eaton, of Petersburg, Va., 
made an address on ‘‘Our distinctive principles as Bap- 
tists and our literature, necessary to a true and complete 
evangelism.” 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, whose 








opening meetings we noted last week, has devoted itself 
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mainly to routine business. The Rev. Wm. M. Paxton, 
D.D., of this city, was elected Moderator. Considerable 
amusement was caused by the early introduction of the 
following resolution by Dr. Crosby: ‘Resolved, That in the 
Minutes, written and printed, of this Assembly no aca- 
demic or honorary title shall be used.” One morning was 
devoted to the consideration of a report on Ministerial Re- 
lief, and it was finally resolved that no appropriation can 
be made to ministers, in ordinary cases, simply because 
they are poor, unless they are disabled by disease or the 
infirmities of age so as to be unable to sustain themselves 
by some suitable employment; that, in ordinary cases, no 
appropriation should be made to widows who have children 
able to give them a support; that in the case of a minister 
who, voluntarily and in health, leaves the work of the 
ministry for some secular employment, following that 
employment for a series of years, and then by failure in 
business has come to want, such a course should ordinarily 
be regarded as a voluntary relinquishment of all claims 
upon the funds of the Board. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions showed that it commenced the 
year $62,533 in debt, and lost $43,850 by incompetent 
agents, but has a balance of $6,100 on hand. The commit- 
tee of the Board on Church Erection made a report, which 
was adopted. Resolutions were introduced strongly cen- 
suring Mormonism. At a meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission to-day, Mrs. 8. C. Perkins, of Philadelpbia, was 
elected President. 





The programmes of the Sunday-school Assemblies have 
been received. Chautauqua is hardly equal to its past 
years in the list of names which it presents, some emi- 
nent Chautauquans being notably absent. Among those 
promised, however, are B. T. Vincent, Frank Beard, Dr. 
Peltz, Messrs. Meredith. A. F. Schauffler, J. S. Ostrander, 
James Hughes, Prof. Bowne, Dr. Warren, Dr. Buckley, 
Mrs. Alden (Pansy), Dr. G. D. Boardman, Dr. Curry, the 
Rev. J. G. Townsend, Dr. Goodell, Joseph Cook, and Miss 
Willard. We miss from the list Prof. Strong and Mr. 
Van Lennep. One of the features this year is a Christian 
Commission Re-union, with addresses by George H. 
Stuart and General Clinton B. Fisk. The meetings 
commence on July 13th, and will last until August 19th. 
Professors Sherwin and Case have charge of the Musical 
Department. Persons desiring fuller information can ob- 
tain it by writing to A. K. Warren, Esq., Mayville, Chau- 
tauqua Co., N. Y.; or by sending for the June number of 
“‘The Assembly Herald,” to M. Bailey, publisher, James- 
town, N. Y. The Lake View Sunday-school Assembly at 
Casenovia Lake, July 19th to 22d, is under the presidency of 
Dr. Sims. Its list of instructors includes Dr. Sims, Frank 
Beard (who conducts the children’s meeting), the Misses 
Lattimore, who will be present with their microscopes, 
Drs. Beard, McCarthy and Willard, Professor Brown, of 
Syracuse; Dr. Buckley, of Brooklyn; Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
of New York, and others. 


The Centennial of the Lee, Mass., Congregational Church 
was celebrated May 25th. The Rev. L. S. Rowland, pas- 
tor, gave a very comprehensive history of the church in 
the morning. During the century 1,840 persons have been 
connected with the church, 1,832 of whom have joined on 
profession of faith, most of them during revival seasons, of 
which there have been 16. The present membership is 
479, the largest in its history, and 400 of them are resi- 
dents. In benevolent contributions the church has been 
liberal; the grand total given as recorded is $82,053, while 
other gifts not of record will swell the amount to $100,000. 
In the afternoon there was a largely attended social meet- 
ing in the church, attended by nearly all the Berkshire 
clergymen. The addresses were informal, and mainly 
reminiscences of former pastors, notably Drs. Hyde and 
Gale. The speakers were the Rev. E.W. Bentley and W. J. 
Bartlett, of Lee; the Rev. Dr. Flint, of Hinsdale, who was 
the high-school principal for six years; W. C. Plunkett, 
of Adams, who remembered the church sixty years ago, 
when he was a teacher at Lee; Prof. L. Pratt, who re- 
sponded for the Stockbridge church and Williams College, 
which for thirty years had had a Lee clergyman for vice- 
president ; and the Rev. E. Scudder, of Great Barrington. 


The Sgnod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church North 
assembled in the Second Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, May 27th, one hundred and thirty delegates 
in attendance—one minister and one elder from each ses- 
sion. The Reformed Synod consists of about one hundred 
ministers and 10,000 to 15,000 communicants, and is a distinct 
body from the General Reformed Presbyterian Synod now 
in session in Pittsburg. The Synod was opened with 
prayer by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. C. D. Trumbull, 
of Iowa. The Rev. David McAllister, of Walton, N. Y., 
was elected Moderator; the Rev. Dr. T. P. Stephenson, of 
the First Reformed Presbyterian Church of Philadeiphia, 
Clerk; and the Rev. D. B. Wilson, Professor in the Alle- 
gheny Theological Seminary, Assistant Clerk. 

Se ° 

The American Missionary Association held its annual 
meeting at Boston, May 26, and reported that it was just 
entering on its nineteenth year of work in the South, dur- 
ing which time it expended $4,*00,000, $3,000,000 of which 
were employed in the education of the colored race. Dur- 
ing the same period it sent into the South over 5,300 mis- 
sionaries and teachers. It has nineteen educational insti- 
tutions in its jurisdiction, and sixty-five churches have 
grown up under its auspices. Over 15,000 pupils were 
taught by graduates from its institutions during the past 
year. Mr. Thomas Bicknell, in describing a recent tour in 
the South, said that there were no better schools in the 
country to-day than those in that part of it, and that the 
ruling sentiment was in favor of popular education. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Wasbington Square, 
New York.”” Unaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts pot ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to *‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copics sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 

Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Columbian Institute, 

The idea of an institution where chronic 
diseases might be scientifically treated with 
those appliances which the discoveries of 
the last few years have added to the ma- 
teria medica was put into practical opera- 
tion about three years ago by Dr. F. G. 
Welch, in the Columbian Institute, which 
is located at 21 West Seventh Street, 
New York. During the period which it has 
been in existence it is stated that this in- 
stitution has treated more than ten thou- 
sand patients, and the testimonials which it 
publishes indicate that in many instances 
substantial good has resulted from its meth- 
od. The institute is furnished with such 
hygienical and curative agencies as the 
Moliere thermo-electric, Russian and Turk- 
ish baths, the Swedish movement cure, the 
health iift, and other apparatus designed to 
promote physical culture and development, 
and to relieve the body through the action 
of heat and electricity from the ills to which 
it is heir. The value of these agencies 
is well known in medical practice, and the 
scale on which they are employed in the 
Columbian Institute, and the scientific man- 
ner in which they are applied, serve to in- 
crease their remedial effect. The Institute 
has the double object of curing chronic 
diseases and the prevention of disease by 
judicious stimulation of the system; and 
apart from the invalids who have sought 
advice it has a large clientage among those 
who are well and who have found the use 
of these methods the best means of keeping 
so. Among its patrons have been a number 
of the most prominent men of this city, who 
give a hearty indorsement of their plan. 
A praiseworthy feature of the establish- 
ment is the provision which it makes for 
those who can afford to pay little or nothing 
for medical treatment. This provision is 
made from charitable donations and lega- 
cies, and brings the best medical skill and 
the newest medical appliances within the 
reach of those who would otherwise find 
them unattainable. 





Beatty’s Pianos and Organs, 

We are informed that the sales uf Mayor 
Beatty’s pianos and organs were never 
larger than now. He is receiving num- 
erous testimonials in favor of his instru- 
ments, of which the following are specimens: 

F. M. Webster, Esq., attorney-at-law, 
Newport, Ky., after purchasing three of 
Beatty’s pianos, writes as follows: ‘I 
deem it perhaps due to you to say that the 
Beatty piano I purchased from you last 
summer has greatly improved in tone and 
we are highly pleased with it. The two 
pianos I purchased previously for my daugb- 
ters continue to give entire satisfaction.”’ 

The Rev. Chas. Wheeler Dennison, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and husband of the authoress, 
Mrs. M. A. Dennison, writes: ‘‘ I have great 
pleasure in informing you that the Beatty 
piano and organ have been received and 
that they both give us the highest satisfac- 
tion. Allow me to refer you to the accom- 
panying note from Mrs. Dennison, which, I 
will add for your information, is entirely a 
voluntary testimony on her part. Anything 
further I can do to serve you shall be cheer- 
fully and promptly done by your obedient 
servant, CHARLES WHEELER DENNISON. 
“To Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J.” 





The course of the stock market continues 
downward,a heavy break having occurred in 
the beginning of the week which threatened 
to run into a panic, but stopped after hav- 
ing depressed the leading stocks from seven 
to eighteen per cent., the latter decline be- 
ing in New Jersey Central, which fell from 
63 to 45. In Governments the circular of the 
Secretary of the Treasury announcing that 
he was not satisfied with the prices which 
the Department had to pay for five per cent. 
bonds, and that the call would be extended 
to four and a half per cents., stiffened the 
market in the latter classes of bonds and 
weakened it inthe former. It is not clear 
on what principle the Treasury includes 
fours and four anda halfs which are not re- 
deemable in the next twenty years in its 
purchases, especially when it has to pay for 
them so extravagaut a premium as that at 
which they are now selling, and when the 
money might be better applied to the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks and the settlement 
of our currency upon a firmer basis than 
that which it now occupies. 

—The following are substantially the facts 
reported by the receivers of the various in- 
solvent life insurance corporations: 

American Popular Life Company.—E. Z. 
Laurence, Receiver; receipts, $179,564; ex- 
penses, including all fees, $38,270; dividend 
paid, $123,965. 

Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
—E. Newcomb, Receiver; reference for dis- 
tribution now pending; receipts and expen- 
ditures not given; dividends estimated at 
from forty to fifty per cent. 

Asbury Life Insurance Company.—A. V. 
Stout, Receiver; receipts, $123,497; ex- 
penses, $27,339; dividend, 70 per cent. Final 
dividend now in course of payment. 

Continental Life Insurance Company.— 
John P. O’Neil, Receiver, in place of J. J. 
Anderson; receipts, $1,250,857; expenses, 
$110,663; dividend, 15 per cent.; duration of 
trust depends on the sale of a large amount 
of country real estate, the disposal of about 
2,500 disputed claims, “ud the settlement of 
legal questions as tod tribution. 

Empire Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
—John P. O’Neil, Receiver; no assets have 
come into the hands of the receiver; the 
funds of the company were deposited with 
the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment and bave been distributed by him; 
liabilities, not a lien upon those funds, have 
been proved against the Continental Life 
Company, by which company the risks of 
the Empire were reinsured. 

Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
—James P. Fish, Receiver; receipts, 144,- 
941; expenses, other than receiver’s com- 
mission, $92,269; no dividends yet paid; 
duration of trust uncertain. 

Security Life Insurance Company.— Will- 
iam H. Wickham, Receiver; expenses, 
including three appeals to the Court 
of Appeals, $38,746; receiver’s fees, five 
per cent.,as per order of the court; ex- 
pects to pay a dividend of ten per cent. and 
close the trust at an early day. 





FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
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Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
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MAY 29. 
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BANKING i AINANCIAL, 


t?- AS A GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT 


WE OFFER THK 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
Railroad Co. 
Interest 7 per cent. per annum. 


Payable Jan. land July 1, in New York City 
Principal due in 1909. 








Total amount of issue,........... $1,000,000 


Of which amount less than one-half remain unsold. 


This road will be completed by Jure 
1, and will control the entire railroad 
travel from New York to Rockaway 
Beach, where the finest sea-side resort 
in the world is then to be opened to the 
public. 

The running time from New York to 
Rockaway will be but 25 minutes, and 
the road and its appointments are of 
the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars 
and information at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


mB: HATCH: &-(o 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sel! on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt im at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances, 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


1.N. PHELPS 

JAMES SPOKES. 

Oe a PHEL _ STOKES 
- P.OLCOTT 
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BANKERS, 
"45 WALL ST., N. Y. 
ISSUE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Buy and Sel! on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





Little Chief Mining Company. 


Room No. 54 Boreri Buitpine, No. 115 Beqaewaes,} 
New York, May 15th, 18% 5 


The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
MONTHLY DIVIDEND \No. 4) of ONE per cent. on the 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($10,001,000) capital stock of 
this c yo oA amounting to ONE HUNDRED THOU- 


SAND DOLLARS ($100,000), or Fifty Cents per share, 

out of the four month’s net earnings, payable at the 

Mining Trust Company, on the 25th inst. 

— r books will close May 2lst and reopen May 
Bt 


D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASSETS er 


SURPLUS. 04,293: T22 6 


JAMES BUELL, President. 


Examine the Ne Form of of Policy tssued by the 
United States Life insurance Company 
‘fore insuring elsewhere. 
NOTE THE LIBERA LITY ot its TERM™. 
Afcer the premiums fir three or mre years 
have been psid, upon receiving the required notice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
poney ‘a in sonce, without further payments for 3 
44 CK, for sucha period as the ENrl 
DSKRVE will carry it. 

Rehould the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance —posees 
for above, the full f »rce of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
fault. within three years after the original de- 








The new form of End wnent Policy provides: 
That if the ENTIRE RESERVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance tu the end of the Endow- 
roent term,the Excess shall be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, papase 
at the end of the term, thus guaranteeing to t 

liey-holder in every eveat the full value of his 


erve. 
NO SURRENDB®BR of the Policy is required 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on blanks 
fur-ished by the Comoany. 
AFTER THREE YEA is, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDILVIONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occup:tion and cause of ce.th are —— thus 
makin De. the Eriieles after three years. NCON- 
TRATIRL, KAY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department: 





Boreel ae "7 ae NE RE N.Y. 
¥Y W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


nano rut Com 


OF wtitr 5 BROADW/ AY N rg 
(Chartered under the Laws of the State of New York.) 


MILTON Ss. LATHAM, President. 
», T. CHRISTENSEN , Treasurer. 
. W. LEAVITT, Secretary. 


This organization is now ready for business, and 
offers its services on reasonable te rms in all transac 
tions pertaining to MINING INTERESTS, such as the 
custody and investment of funds, the registry and 
transfer of stocks and the payment of dividends 
Special attention given toc to consignme nts of bullion 


American Mining S Stock Exchange 


(Under the auspices of the Mining Trust Company.) 


Exchange rooms & Offices, 63 Broadway, N.Y. 


Will be opened on Tuesday, June 1. 


The COMMITTEE on STOCK LISTS and SECURI- 
TIES is now prepared to receive and act upon ap 
pieations trom MINING COMPANIES desiring to 
1ave their stocks placed upon the regular list of the 
Exchange. All necessary blanks and full intorma 
tion may be obtained by addressing WM F. MOLLER, 
Secretary of the Committee, care MINING TRUST 
COMPANY 

Applications will be received for a limited number 
of non members’ monthly seat-tickets of admission, 
without the privilege of the floor 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York 
Location ot Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO 
Capital Stock, $10,00),000. 500,000, Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE 








‘FICERS 
President, G EU. D. ROBERTS 
Vice-President, ig k } 
Secretary, D. F. VERDEN 
Treasurer, JAMES D SMITH 
General Manager, W. S. KEYES 
Financial Agent, WALDEMAR ARENS 
Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 


WHITE 


TRUSTEES 
William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 
Richard C. MeCormick, Jonas H. French, Luther 
arsh, Stephen V. White, George 
Robinson, James D. Sinith 


P rincipal Office Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD. 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 














WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


FOR THE FAMILY. 


One family of children having WesstTer's Un- 
ABRIGED, and using it freely, and anotber not 
having it, the first will become much the more 
intelligent men and women. 

“Every farmer should give his sons two or 
three square rods of ground, well prepared, with 
the avails of which they may buy it. Every me- 
chanic should put a receiving box in some con- 
spicuous place in the house, to catch tbe stray 
pennies for the like purpose.—{ Mass. Life Boat. 

Can you better promote the cause of education 
and the geod of the community than by having 
a copy of Webster's Unabridged in your family, 
and trying to have a copy in each of your schools? 


NEW EDITION. 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
ALSO, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 


G. & C. Merriam, Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 
ALSO 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octave. 600 Engravings. 


"| XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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ri WEIGHT iz Les. Eg 
o MEAS Wp CUB. FT. ev 
Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 


pleasantly, and lies straight. 
stantly. Self-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp.mee tings, sportsmen, ete 
Good tor the lawn, piazza, or ‘coolest place in the 
house."’ Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.0. D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay express to any R. R. station east 
et Mississipp: River and north of Mason oe Dixon's 
For 75 
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Folded or opened in- 


lowa and M 

0 Fulton’ Street. 
Bestes MF Candi LA New York; 165 N. Second St.. 
P adelphia; 4 Market St., Chicago Send for Circulars 
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line. cents, ry Minn., 
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God, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
name in gold, ide. Clinton Bros.Clintonville,Ct 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXL, No. 29. 








Farm and Garden. 


THE FARMER IN AMERICA. 

rIHE condition of the farmer through- 

out the world is a matter of equal 
interest and importance, and the Chris- 
tian Union proposes in the coming 
months to publish a series of articles 
which shall present agricultural life in 
its broadest aspects. That which aids 
the farmer to understand his relations 
to the general organization of society 
and his relative place in the work of the 
world will help him to do his individu al 
work more intelligently. Every worker 
is made stronger by uniting himself in 
thought and sympathy with the world’s 
work, and to put the farmer into closer 
relations with his fellow men in other 
walks of life is one of the things which 
the Christian Union hopes to accomplish. 
Emerson has said in his pointed way 
that as a rule the farm owns the man 
and not the man the farm. There is as 
much truth as wit in this, and the truth 
of it is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that heretofore the farm has received 
far more attention from writers of all 
sorts than the farmer. The culture and 
enrichment of the former have been ex- 
haustively discussed but the develop- 
ment of the latter has only recently 
attracted attention. To get the best 
and the most out of the soil is not so im- 
portant by any means as to get the most 
and tke best out of the farmer. His per- 
sonal development means an immense 
increase in his power as a producer, for 
there is not the slightest doubt that the 
highest success in agriculture can be 
reached only through intelligent and 
thoughtful agriculturists. 

Farmers need the best culture they 
can get, adapted to their work; not only 
because they are farmers but because 
they constitute nearly one half the vot- 
ing population of this country. In the 
report of the sixth State convention of 
the Agricultural Societies of Michigan, 
it is stated that of all who are engaged 
in commercial and industrial pursuits of 
every kind in that State, omitting pro- 
fessional aud personal, five-sevenths are 
agriculturists—nearly three-quarters. 
In the census of 1870, in the same classes 
there are 3,898,649 in all other commer- 
cial and industrial employments and 
5,922,471 in agriculture, not quite so near 
three quarters, but a large majority. 
Add 2,684,793 for professional and per- 
sonal, and the agricultural is very little 
less than a majority. 

In other words, the farmer has largely 
the balance of political power. His im- 
portance in the State has always been 
recognized. Egypt. Persia, China, Baby- 
lon, Greece and Rome regarded the 
farming class as fundamental in the 
State. In Egypt and Babylon it was 
earliest and most fully developed by a 
wonderful river system. In the better 
ages of Greece and Rome it was the 
principal and most honorable employ- 
ment of leading men, yet even then the 
majority of agricultural workers were 
not educated or developed, for these 
leading men employed slaves. 

The Lacedemonians, however, held 
agriculture to be a servile employment, 
and forbade freemen to be workers on 
the soil. Iuthe laterages of Greece and 
Rome all the workers on the soil were 
slaves. In the Middle Ages the soil was 
owned by kings, barons and nobles. 
They employed tenants, serfs or slaves. 

The necessity of a class of workers on 
the soil has been obvious in all ages, but 
as a general fact they have been ina 
debased and servile condition, the result 
of an aristocratic ownership of the soil. 
It has been owned by a lordly few, and 
the cultivators have been tenants, or 
serfs, or slaves, laboring for the wealth 
of an aristocracy. Such they have been. 
Now, however, there are evidences on 
all sides ofa development of the farming 
class unknowngin all preceding ages. 
They are the stable basis of the political 
system. Their relations, moreover, to 
the Old World are now so commanding 
as to greatly increase their importance 
as a class. The Old World is full, and 
increase of population taxes the soil. 
One or two poor seasons cause famine. 
Here is the granary, and our farmers 
bave the keys of hfe. A few figures will 
indicate more clearly than can be done 

n any other way the present condition 
of the farming class, 





Statistics as to the number of farms: 
1,449,073 
2,044,077 
. 2,659,985 
3,259,985 
The rate of increase has been about 
600,000 every ten years; hence the esti- 
mate for 1880. 
Average size of the majority: 
In 1870, 3,720 farms had 1,000 acres and over. 
* 1860, 5,364 = * v= _ 
1870, 15,873 to 1,000 acres. 
1860, 2,016 os = 
1870, 565,054 * 500 
1860, 487,841 - 
1870, 754,221 
1860, 608,078 
1870, 847,614 5 
1860, 616,558 a 
1870, 294,607 2 
1860, 162,178 s : +s 
18710, 172,021 é 10 
1860, 54,676 . > = 

Comparative number of persons em- 
ployed: By the census of 1870 the pop- 
ulation 10 years was over 28,228,945. Em- 
ployed in all occupations (men), 12,505,- 
923. Of these, 5,922,471 were employed 
in agriculture; 6,583,452 in all other em- 
ployments. Other employments: 2,684,- 
793, professional and personal; 1,191,238 
trade and transportation; 2,707,421, 
manufactures, mechanics and mining; 
20.504, fisheries. 

Comparative value of fixed capital: 
Farms and tools, ete ............-.$9,600,000,000 
Manufactures....... $533.244,250 
Mining 222,384,854 
Fisheries............... 7,469 575 


763,098,679 

By this showing of the census the 
agricultural istwelvetimes all the other 
fixed capital. But as the stores and 
houses and other means of commerce 
are not given, we may rest on the esti- 
mate of J. W. Johnstone, that nine- 
tenths of the fixed capital of all civilized 
countries is in agriculture. 

Comparatiye value of products: 
Agriculture (orchard and garden 

included) 

Agriculture (by itself). 
Manufactures $1,019,178,131 
Miniog 152,598, 994 
Fisheries. 1,642,276 


$2,825,879,361 
2,447,528,658 


1,173,419.401 

To these are to be added the new 
farms of the future in the United States, 
and the farms of Canada, and the im- 
mense wheat regions of the Northwest, 
in Manitova, etc., ete. 

In the valleys of the Saskatchewan, 
the Athabasca and the Peace River are 
tracts of wheat soil, of first class, equal 
to ten States as large as New York; 
equal to 470,000 square miles, to 300,000,- 
000 acres, to 1,888,888 farms of 160 acres, 
or 13,056 townships six miles square, 
This is in addition to the country around 
the Red River, and to the Canadas, East 
and West. 

These figures suggest, rather than 
adequately convey, the present re- 
ources of this country from an agri- 
cultural point of view, and they indicate 
the immense importance and growing 
influence of our farming class. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Consumption, Dyspepsia, Etc. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
several cases of dyspepsia to my general! satis- 
faction; and also have tried it in two con- 
sumption cases where I think it has done 
them a serviee. 

MIDDLETOWN, O. J. H. FORESTER, M.D. 


Water Works 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 

The Holly System pumps directly 
into Mains, requiring no reservoir. 
Delivers powerful fire streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire 
engines. Ample reserve of machinery. 
Engines automatically regulated by 
actual demand. Thoroughly efficient 
and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Address 
Holly Manufacturing Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., or 
Park Benjamin & _ Pre Gen. Age 3 
50 Astor House, N. Y. City. 
Jas. Cushing, Gen, Western Agent, 
149 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ll. 
Azel Ames, M. D.. 
12 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








ALABASTINE 


Walls and Ceilings, 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
IT IS A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Made in pure white and a variety of beautiful tints 
Can be applied on wood work as well as plaster. | 
is cheaper than Kalsomine, will cover more surface, 
and is much more durable. 

Send for sample card _ SEELEY BROS,, 32 
Burling slip, New York Ci 
AVERILL PAINT co., 19 Federal St., 

Boston, Mass. 
132 & 134 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
177 East Jackson St.. Chicago.,, Ill. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 
M. B. Church, Manager, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
81st December, 1879 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879 





$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, & 5,371,048 49 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upwn Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 31st December, 1879, 8,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the ————_—_——. 
same period $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- ————_ 
miums and 
Expenses $840,736 77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks .. $8,875,558 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
. 1,307,900 00 
Real “Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522,826 35 
231,455 16 


Cash in Bank 
Totai Amount of Assets $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. iH. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—— on 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D, JonEs, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CoRLIzs, 
w. . Moore, JouN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B, MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GrorGeE W. Lang, 
RosertT L. STUART, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Cuar.es D. LEVERICH, 
WILLUAM Bryce, 


Lewis ( URTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 
Davip LANE, 
GorpDon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. Morean, 
Wm. Sturais, 
ApDOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JOSIAH 
Witt E. Dopge, 
RoyAL PHELPS, Txos. B. CoppINeToN, 
THomas F. Younes, Horace K. THURBER, 
. Hann, A. A. RAVEN, 
Joun D. HEWLeTT, WILLuaM DEcRooT, 
Wituiam H. WEBB, Henry Couiiys, 
CuarLes P, BurpetTt, Joun L. RIKER, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. » 


THE MEADOW ANG MOWER. 


THE SIMPLEST. TE VISEST,, wt ™ 
MOST DURABLE MOWER IN U 
IT TAKES PRECEDENCE WHEREVER KNOWN 
AND USED. 


The Cregg Rake. 


Can be operated by the foot alone, leaving both 
hands free for driving. Thoroughly tested, never tails. 
Lawn Mowers a Specialty. 

Send tor catalogue and prices before buying else- 

sREGG & 


where. °9 Manutacturers, 
TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 
THE EXERCISE 
which Jewett’s 
Lp, volving Perch Mc 
* furnishes will give 
© health and prolong 
the life of your pet 
canary. 
ure to witness the joy 
and delight to the bird 
in operating this 
cage. Sold by trade 
everywhere. Send for 
circular. 
Sole manufacturers, 


John C, Jewett 
& Sons, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


—, Slate Mantels, 
Boeing, Felts, ROOFS 


| cheap as wood. 
Pitch, Slate- stain. $ 


er — Fons MANTELS > mixed 
. ready for use, 
PAINTS | 


Roofs laid The best house 
¢#” Circulars tree. 


and roof paints 

in use, 
WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent, 

20 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


BURKE'S 22.5," 


Are the Best. 
214 Broadway, N.Y. 

Messrs. SYPHER & CO, 
are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STAT- 
UES, of the celebrated *‘ Berlin Stone- 
ware,” which is warranted to stand 
the weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are 
unsurpassed by any others of 
similar material. They are as 
hard and as heavy as Marble or 
Stone, are not nearly as costly, 
and do not change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 Broadway, New York. 


LAWN STATUES AND VASES 





gens PERCY 


It is a pleas- 

















made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent ©. 0. D. 
to any address)5 RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 
Fulton Street, New York, Resident Agent for 
the United States. 





erry nS ‘rates. Cheapestand ~— Cir- 
culars free. . D. Batterson, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION | 





EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighiug from 22 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


A very large increase in our sales last year, prove 
that these Machines fully sustain the awards **AS 
THE BE=T”’ made to thom at the creat Centen- 
nial *hundred day trial,’’ in Philadelphia in 
1876, and their complete victory at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1878. We offer for 1880, Machines trom entire! 
new patterns and greatly improved in every respec 

Examine our New Lawn Sweepers. Hand or Horse 


Craham, Eiulen & Passmore, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


No. 631 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue with Prices. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Sa etc. Ae MEN ED papi since 
are made at ** q EE LL 
OU INDR RY,” an Ray - Y% New Wercat 
addy Cat i 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S Fa Terr REFLECTORS. 
Give the MO ERFUL, the SOFTEST 
CHEAPEaT, mo J the Seer LIGHT known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 
Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 
A — discount to churches and the trade. 
- FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


eave! Medals, is the best, 
Parts, 1878 
Selling better than’ ever. 
A aed elpbia, to T ELLWoop 
Zev, Davis & Co., 


For the me Bible Commentator. 
AGE TS ages. 475 Mlustrationsand Maps. 


sr 
WANTED commentary entire Seripurree, (in 


me vol. Sow ever om uiohed re Sane 75. 



































BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 N, 4th St., Phil’s., Pa. 





JUNE 2, 1530. THE 


PAINT OIJL 


—That Dr. Holmes is just as bright when 
he writes a letter as when he writes a poem 
is evident from the following: ‘‘ Boston, 
Feb. 183.—My Dear Young Lady: If you 
knew how many letters I have to write 
every day you would say, * Poor, dear man, 
how tired he must be!’ We that make 
rhymes are expected to turn them out as 
you turn water through a faucet—whenever 
it is wanted. But writing poetry is like 
shooting ducks or geese; you may load up, 
and paddle off, and watch all the morning, 


The equal of Linseed, tested fifteen years in 
our mixed paints, and never before 
forsale. It can be used for all purposes Lin 
} seed Oil is used, is superior for oiling wood, 
and new shingles coated with it will last ten 
years longer. 
Price, 5 gallons, $3 00 
= 10 4 5 UO 





Price, 20 gal’ ne, $ 9 00 
a 45 


18 (@ 


and never see duck or gocse, except your- 
self as reflected in the water. So, my dear 
young lady, I will only say that I should 


like very much to please you and a great 
many other young friends—and old ones—by 
writing all sorts of odes, elegies, epics, epi- 
grams, etc., but I have to content myself by 
disappointing you and them witb a little 
scrap of note like this, sweetened with gooti- 
will and good wishes, and nothing else in 
the world to pay for postage-stamps wasted 


PAINT 


And Cement for Leaky Roofs 
is the best in the world. Fiftcen 
constant use all over the country. It 
largely used on brick walis, Factories, Bridges 


on me. Believe me very truly your friend, | and out-buildings. Colors: Dark Red, Brown, 
Oliver Wendel] Holmes.” and Bright Red. ; . : 
Price, 5 00! Price, 45 gali’ns, $30 00 





5 gall’ne, $ 
1 OC 9 00} “6 
= - 15 00 


wWib.ce ment 12 
_ 2 00 








BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


has received the greatest number of unques- § 
tionably reliable endorsements that any ex 


4\ 
E27] 





ROOFING 


- For new Steep or Flat Rovfs, our Elastic Roof- 
ternal remedy ever received from physi- ing Feit can be laid by any one, and is supe- 
cians, druggists, the press and the public. rior to all other RKoofiogs for cheapness, fre- 


All praise them as a great improvement on proof qualities, and durability. 
I 





the ordinary porous plasters and all other *rice, 3 cents per sq.ft. Send stamp for 
external remedies. sample with full particulars. 

5000 Physicians and Druggists of good N. J. PAINT, OLL « ROOFING CO., 
standing roluntarily endorse them us a great 37 South Front St., Philadeipbia, Pa. 
improvement on all other plasters _-_——-- 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents, Ss Yy P Hi E R & co. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES. NOW ON 











XHIBITION, 


Antique 


BRONZES 


OF 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools 


CLOCKS, 


reardens 






Over 1000 kinds and pongns Prices : suit the an! ATT > Yaa a4 bh , 
times. Elegant new and ap priate designs of : ANC LEN 4 POT I ERY 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
Price lists and samples ot educational! cards free to - 
any teachers or agents sending us the iddress with a Large Collection of 
J. H. Burroxp’s Sons, Man turing Publishers, 
“3 bt ae Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street. BRIC-A-BRAC 


York. Established 1830 


Masie, TooD & Barb, 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


593 Broadway. 








Pencils, 

180 BROADWAY, 
Send for Price-List. 

Our Goods are for sale by First- Class De ealers in U, U.S. 


Holders,, Cases, Ettc., 


NEW YORK, 


xv 





Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 








17-Stop ORCANS. 
Sub bass and Oct. Coupler, box d and ship’d only 
+75. New Pianos $195 to 81,600. Betore you 
buy an instrument be sure to see my id-summer 
offer iMusteated., free. Address, Daniel F. 
Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
Your Linen with Clark’s indelible 


M A be K Pencils. Sold at al! stationers 
A GREA T OFFER! New ORGANS, 840, 
HA 


Lupy ard; PIANOS 
Tostrements 


eA Atte 
iu. nd ithe 





























Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


matrated CAT ONES FREI Brattleboro, Vt. 


HORACE W ATERS & CO., 826 Broadway, 


DSES 5 











OD 


Has been manufactured in this country for ten years. and all orders for both the United 


States and Canadas are tilled by WOOLRICH & CO., whose name appears on every iabel. 
It is not, therefore, an imported article. Its use, howeyer, for 20 years in England and 10 
years in America shows its standard worth. HKidge’s Food is NOT a medicine, but a bighly 
nutritious, and, because a COOKED FOOD, easily assimiated. Take no new untried 
preparation because offered at a cheap price, when Ridges Food can be obtained from 


all Druggists at 35 Cents and upwards. 


COOL As A 
CUCUMBER! 





and Housekeepers generally: 


Tne Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress will not absorb moisture, 
is always ary, pure, sweet and cool 

It iusures you a comfortable aromatic bed, in which there is no 
decomposition. 

Those afflicted with chronic ailments, such as Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, General Debility, Bronchitis, etc., are 
emphatic in their assertions that ag = t relief came after sleeping on the 
Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress. Moths and bugs will not harbor in it. 

“T am delighted with the fine aroma it exhailes and with the invigorating effect 
produced. It gives sound and refreshing sleep. The loss of sleep and te verish 
restlessness so freque ntly oceurring on hot nights are now e ayreny comes by 


SWEET AS A 


ROSE! Call or onnd for Circular and Price-List. 
116 South 12th St., & 113 North Front St., Philadelphia; and 115 Water St., Boston, 


Teg 


[t 








To secure an Easy, Comtortable and Luxurious Sleep 


THE KEYSTONE WOVEN Wik SPRING 
MATTRES 


healthful 


is indispensable. They are the aed durable, : 
ron 


comtortable and economical Spring Bed ever used. 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a spec rod 
Manufactured by ROBERT KELSO & 
210 Market St), Philadelphia. 
Send for Circalar and Price-List. 


ve 


offered | 





| To Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding Houses, | 


| 
| 


DIATE 


Our Elastie | 
Paint fer old Tin, Iron, Feit and Shingle Roofs | 
years in | 
is also | 


Furniture, — 


CARPET 
AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, 


| DOW SHADES 
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| Acminsters, Moquettes, 





CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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XMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
bat) 


“ iegane Appearance and Positive Wearing 


EAST INDI AN Be Gs and MATS, CHINA 


Low! s 


Ws an J. DOBSON, 


ARPET 


MANUFACTURERS 
40 & 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave. 


AND RETAILERS 


Elevated K.K. Station, 


JOHN VAN GAASSESE, Manager. 





BROOKLYN 


ADV ERTIS EMENTS. _ 


S. 











GEORGE H. TI1 US, 


WA R E 


ROOMS, 


607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE 


WITH 
MOQUETTES, 


NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS 
TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & 


IN 
INGRALNS 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH 


ENGLISH LINOLEUM Eight Ys 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
Prices always as low as the 


irds Wide cut to 


quality 


OILL-C LOTHS in all Widths 
of the 


nit Halls, bining-Rooms and 
WHITE HOLLAND 
goods will admit 


Kitchens, without Seams 
#0LD BAND and DADO WIN 








BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received tresh every morning 
AND A GtNFRAL ASSORTMENT OF 


NE FAMILY GROCKRIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
BROOKLYN. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 


HOUSE - FURNISHING coops. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 
hand, and put up in the most workmanlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigerators. also Garden Vases, 


Park Chairs and settees 
1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & Cl 


> 
=O) 


< 


other 


Cor. Henry St., 








ens ‘ rN 


Seanvire % 


= alib Oi CLOTHS. 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 
ETC., 


CARPETS, 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


cs 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 


128 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 


in Bonnets and Round Hats cf the 
style and design 

N. B.—Full line of m« 
prices 


latest Parisian 


yurning goods at reasonable 





CORSETS. 


H.C. WALTERS, 
161 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Imports the most elegaut shapes in 
PARIS MADE COUTIL AND WOVEN CORSETS 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 
A perfect fit guaranteed 

P. A LA SIRENE CORSETS at im- 
porter'’s prices. 


A full line of C 





Department in charge ot MISS DALY, 
Gaynor’s, Broadway, New York. 
attached to the Department. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A Large and Choice Assortment off SPRING 
GOODs., Ali the novelties in ye EAR received 
af soon as they appear oY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 
213 Fulton St., near Concord. 


formerly of 
A fitting room 





Brooklyn, 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape ot the feet. All should wear 
them 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
And he alsu makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes 








urpose of Expanding the Chest. 
with short breathing, weak lungs, 
tracted chest, should have one always with them, te 


For the 
troublec 


All persons 
or con- 
be used trom time to time through the day. It will 
surely benefit and save life. Sent by mail on receipt 
60 cents. AddressC B. DIC KINSON, 349 Adams 8t., 

Brooklyn, N.Y.. Manufacturer of the Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickiwson’s No. 1 and 2 syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular 








rei Qe eit, pero gen 


seh’ 





TRAVELERS 


LAND or WATER, 


FOR 


BUSINESS or RECREATION, 


TO THE 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 


TO 
Europe or the Pacific Coast, 
TO THE 
MOUNTAINS or the SEA, 
NO MATIFR WHERE, 
INSURE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS! 
THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of Hartford, Conn., 
ISSUES 
Gen+‘ral Accident Policies 
BY THE 
YEAR or MONTH, 
COVERING 
ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL, 
ACCIDENTS OF OCCUPATION, 
ACCIDENTS BY RAILROAD, 
ACCIDENTS BY STEAMER, 
ACCIDENTS BY STAGE-COACH, 
ACCIDENTS BY *“L” ROADS, 
ACCIDENTS ON FOOT, 
ACCIDENTS ON HORSEBACK, 
ACCIDENTS IN THE FIELD, 
ACCIDENTS LIN THE SHOP, 
ACCIDENTS IN THE STORE, 
ACCIDENTS IN THE STREET, 
ACCIDENTS BY TOOLS, 
ACCIDENTS BY MACHINERY, 
ACCIDENTS BY LIGHTNING, 
ACCIDENTS BY DROWNING, 
ACCIDENTS BY FALLING WALLS, 
ACCIDENTS BY TORNADOES 
ACCIDENTS AT HOME, 
ACCIDENTS ABROAD, 


Accidents Everywhere. 


EVERY MAN SHOULD INSURF. 


MORE THAN. 


$1500 a Day 


IS NOW PAID BY 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 


FOR 


FATAL and DISABLING INJURIES 


ACCIDENTS 


MORE THAN 


45,000 ACCIDENT CLAIMS 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 


AMOUNTING TO OVER 


83,600,000. 


Avy Agent will write a Policy at short no- | 
tice, and the cost is so sma!l that almost every- 
body can have one. 

Principal sum payable in case of Accide ntal | } 
Death, or } 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
when wholly disabied by an injury. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS, | 


one to thirty days; sold at Local Agencies and 
| 


Railway Stations. | 
J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Tribune Building, 


R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Secretary. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








THE GOMFORT CORSET. 


IMPROV ED. 


A Skirt and eee Supporter 


In this remarkable invention, which is having 
such an unprecedented sale throughout the 
country, we offer the ladies a garment which we 
claim is the absolute perfection of comfort and 
beauty. 

This Corset has a socket adjustment for the 
shoulders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it 
cannot by any means slip up on the neck or down 
onthe arm. By this invention, the whole bur- 
den of the clothes is transferred to that part of 
the shoulder best adapted to sustain their 
weight: supporting everything without the least 
inconvenience, and almost without the wearer's 
consciousness, realizing the name we give tothe 
garment, making it in very truth 


A COMFORT CORSET. 


In the place of bones, we insert continuous 
rows of VERY STIFF CORD, which give ALL 
THE SUPPORT of bones, with the advantage 
of YIELDING TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF 
THE FORM, and of being washed without 
changing the fitness of the garment. 
Stylish and tasty as a French Corset, yet com- 
bining ease and comfort with elegance e and shape, 
@ our Corset has the unqualified approval of every 
| 1) [i physician that has seen it. For children, the 
advent of t rset marks a new era iv Children’s Waists. No movement of the arms can dis- 
plaee the shoulder socket; stockings and skirts are always in position, and all is ease and comfort. 
Walking or running, sitting down, or jumping rope, it is all the same. 
in front, and laces at the sides; the Child's Waist buttons in the back, but it is a perfect little 
Corset it beauty of fitness to the form. Each Corset is stamped with Two NuMBERS, signifying | 
the TWO MEASUREMENTs; the first being the size iv inches around the watsT, and the second around | 
the SHOULDERS, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily fitted 


For the Child's Comfort and 
Twin Waist. 


| For Ladies and Children, 


Po 


Directions for Measurement for 
the Ladies’ Corset. 

For the WAIST measure, draw the Same directio™s apply to the shoul 
tape tight around the waist over the der measurement as in the Ladies’ 
dress, and deduct two inches for ‘ orset. 
thickness of clothes, 

For the SHOULDER measure, also 
takev over the dress, pass the tape 
around the shoulders (as shown in 
the illustration), draw moderately, 
not tight, and make no deduction, 

SIZES of the Ladies’ Comfort Cor- 
set in stock are as follows: 

Waist Shoulders 
34, 36, 
34, 36. 38, 


%, 38 


-hould be taken rather loose, and 
ye inch added for buttoning 


Twin Waist in stock as follows: 


Shoulder 


6. 38. 40. 42. nak twenty-two different size 
a8 40, 42, | Yo.1€ 
#), 42, 4, “Fe 9 
12, 44, 45, mtort Waist in London Cord 
making t ity-six different sizes. Itis ( fwin Waist in Satteen 
made ot the finest Satteen, white & drab \!Lin white 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


The Boston Comfort Corset Co. 


No. 76 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samples by mail. Ladies’ Corsets, $2.00 each. Child's Comfort Waist, No. 1, 75 cents: No. 2 
65 cents. Loudon Cord, $1.00. Twin, 50 cents each. Also for sale by the leas jing Dry Goods he 
Corset Houses. In ordering, send Waist and Shoulder measure taken as above. Liberal discounts 
to Agents and the trade. 


omfort Waist in Satteen 





One Hundred Years Old. 
1780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient 
that is needful for the sustenanceand peepee of thehuman 
system, being con posed,as determined by chemical analy- 
sis, of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable 
substance called theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but 
containing more nitrogen and being an important ad- 
junct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent tree 
to any address. 





LA BELLE CHULULAII« 





“ESTABLISHED 18328.” 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


‘Hardware, Cutlery, China, Glass and Silverware, | « 


Cooking Utensils, Refrigerators, and 
Wooden-Ware. 


EDWARD D. , BASSFORD, 


2, 32.12, 15, 16, 19 and 21 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


(=~ Houses completely fitted out, estimates and price lists furnished. 
promptly delivered. 
House Furnishing. Exchanges can be made till goods are correct. 
always guaranteed. 


Daily Deliveries to Brooklyn free of charge. 


Goods 


Satisfaction 


The child's waist measure | 


SIZES of the Child’s Comfort and | 


Vou. XXI, No. 22. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE 
& C0, 


921 BROADWAY, Cor. 21st St. 
DECORATED 
‘English Dinner Sets 
A LARGE VARIETY, 
‘New Styles, Moderate Prices, 

| 





TOILET SETS 


| In New and Desirable Patterns, 


Would call attention to our 
Stock of Toilet Ware (for Cot- 
tages), which has been mark- 
ed down. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE 
& 00, 


921 BROADWAY, Cor, 21st St., 





The Lady's Corset fastens | | 


Have now in store and are constant- 
ly receiving the latest productions in 
Pottery, Porcelain and Faience, se- 


2 lected by our Mr. Collamore. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0. 


46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


| Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 





| &®* Pariicular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
| and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receive an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER, 
This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
|tively small. This method of plating we 
| apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


t=” To protect the purchaser 
| against imitations, it should be 


“observed that the improved 


| Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
|Mark, ‘1847, ROCERS BROS., 
| MOE.”” 


t= FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from the World's Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadeiphia 
Exbibition, 1876. 

te Eatract from the American Institute 
Report: ““Thir Porcelain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
| the qualities the Company claim.’ 
|‘*We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the world.” 








a CATALOGUE Nod 


‘ The ei 
H | 


NSTRUCTIONS For SHOPPINGBY MAL 


f° H MI NAMAKER <4 


GRAND DEPOT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The largest Dry Goods & Outh ling Housed 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS OM POSTAL CARD. 


14 TOOLS!!! 

-- AL eee 
Co te in one—including hammer, adjustable 

wrench screwdriver, box-opener, nut-cracker, car- 

eet stretcher, etc. Sent prepaid to any address in 
}. 8. for DO cents; postage stamps taken. No house 

is complete without one. Every carriage should 

Send oe Dicetreses »rice-list free. 





| 
} 








The only house in the city embracing the whole business of eae. tte a ere 


land Park Avenue, Chicago, iis 





Bold b 





SIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
Makes five gallons ofa —— and sparkling 
beverage, 





sts, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 ots. Address, CHA 
BI RES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelobia, Pa 





